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Mr. Fuoyp DELL is probably right when 
he tells us in his ‘‘Were You Ever a 
Child?’’ that we are all potential teachers, 
that we all want to teach. The ordinary 
human being when asked the way by a 
passing stranger likes to tell—if he knows. 
Irritation at such a question usually arises 
only if we are unable to supply the infor- 
mation desired. We enjoy the superior 


position of being the one who knows. It. 


pleases us to talk with authority. A 
phrase has been coined to express this sat- 
isfaction.. When we talk of ‘‘speaking ex 
cathedra,’’ we really betray our schoolmas- 
ter attitude. For the two Latin words 
mean merely ‘‘from the chair,’’ the refer- 
ence being to the professor’s chair, and the 
professor is after all only an elevated 
schoolmaster. 

Even children pose as little schoolmas- 
ters and take pride in communicating a bit 
of knowledge of which they have the 
monopoly. The newspaper reporter’s 
‘‘seoop’’ is accompanied by a state of mind 
that is quite at home in the nursery, for 
there one of the most characteristic dec- 
larations is ‘‘I knew it first.’’ 

Passing from the numberless swarm of 
potential teachers, we find that in the 
United States there are round about eight 
hundred thousand professionals, of whom 
the vast majority have gone through a 


TEACHERS BY THE GRACE OF GOD 


By Sir JOHN ADAMS 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 


regular training for their work. Normal 
schools and university education depart- 
ments seem to Americans part of the na- 
ture of things. It does not occur to them 
to ask whether a teacher should be trained 
to do her work. That is taken for granted. 
It is assumed that her occupation is a pro- 
fession, and therefore demands a serious 
preparation. Accordingly, there is not the 
same need here as in England for the ini- 
tials I like to use as a parallel to the popu- 
lar T. B. M. which everybody knows stand 
for the Tired Business Man. My letters 
are T. G. G. standing for Teachers by the 
Grace of God. 

The T. G. G. are those who believe that 
teaching comes by nature, so they have no 
need for any special training in the art. 
Most of the civilized world agree with 
Americans in demanding from their teach- 
ers the same sort of training as is exacted 
from the members of other crafts that 
claim to be professions. But in England 
there is a small group of secondary men- 
teachers—it used to be a very large one— 
who resent the suggestion that they should 
be called upon to undergo a training like 
their medical, legal and_ ecclesiastical 
friends. They regard it as an insult to be 
asked to show that they are qualified to do 
their work. A young man went through 
Oxford or Cambridge, took a good degree, 
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and then proceeded straight to a school, 


and began to teach. In the few cases of 


‘‘the born teacher’’ all went well, but in 
the case of the T. G. G. things did not 
usually go quite so satisfactorily. The 


did not seem to 

so far as the careless observer 
The agony of the T. G. G. dur- 
ing their first year or two was hidden from 
If the Grace of God 


plan strangely’ enough 
work badly, 


could see, 


the general public. 
scheme were supporter 
would ask: Do you deny that the teaching 
in our public schools is good? The critie, 
being a had to admit 
that the work in these schools was in most 
of this 


admission he was occasionally at a loss to 


challenged its 


fair-minded man, 


ways admirable, and as a result 
justify his demands for training. 

But when we look a little closer we find 
the weak While the secondary 
schools of England in those pre-training 
days were well taught at most stages in the 
school, there were almost always certain 
classes (under men fresh from the univer- 
sity) that suffered rather badly while their 
For these 


spot. 


teachers learned their business. 
young men had to learn their craft. some- 
where, and if not in a training institution 
then it had to be in the actual school elass- 
room. It is true that no training college 
or school of education can produce per- 
feetly trained teachers, but they can turn 
out young people who have at least ac- 
quired skill in learning how to teach. 
Such beginners have been saved from mak- 
ing hundreds of blunders that the un- 
trained make and repair at the expense of 
the pupils. After spoiling two or three 
classes, these untrained raw teachers did 
acquire the necessary skill. In point of 
fact they reached a stage at which they 
eould legitimately claim to be trained 
teachers who could do their work as well 
as those who had taken a_ professional 
course, the difference being that the ex- 


pense of their training was borne not by 
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themselves but by their pupils. The proe- 
ess of their training is graphically de- 
scribed in a set of verses in Punch some 
years which a_ brilliant young 


schoolmaster describes what the untrained 


ago, in 


beginner went through in his first year or 
The story ends happily, 
I quote the 


two of teaching. 
as in real life it usually did. 
last verse from memory: 
But now the scene has somewhat changed, 
His past is growing dim. 
He’s making men of boys because 
They ’ve made a man of him. 
It will be noted that I have used the 
masculine all through this account, the 
justification being that the English women 


secondary teachers from the beginning 
adopted a favorable attitude towards 
training. They recognized that if they 


wanted their craft to rank as a profession 
they must fulfil professional requirements. 
How could they expect the public to treat 
them as professionals if they themselves 
proclaimed that there was nothing to be 
learned about their profession—that it 
could be picked up in passing? 

Once the government began to 
grants for education, the elementary teach- 
ers in England did not have the choice of 
training or not training. The educational 
authorities saw at once that if teachers 
had to be responsible for the huge classes 
that economy imposed upon them, they 
must be properly trained for their work, 
and a rather crude but very effective train- 
ing was at once set up. 

In America education has always been 
taken very seriously, so the need for train- 
ing was readily recognized and there was 
at the beginning none of that contempt for 
normal schools that arose in England be- 
cause only elementary teachers went to 
them. It took a while for the resentment 
against training to get a footing, and it 
never gained a very firm hold. There were 


pay 
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two forces working for the establishment 
of a superiority complex against the nor- 
mal schools, and later against the educa- 
tion departments of universities. There 
was first the very natural pride of the 
high-school teachers in the advanced nature 
of their curriculum as compared with the 
simpler subjects of the grades. This feel- 
ing of superiority is to be found among 
secondary teachers all over the world— 
though less in the United States than else- 
where. But the second cause of cleavage 
was found in the universities themselves. 
With the rise of the education departments 
there developed a split in the whole fac- 
ulty. It fell into the two parts that for 
convenience may be called the ‘‘peda- 
gogics’’ on the one hand and all the rest of 
the instructors on the other, who may for 


our purposes be labeled ‘‘academics.’’ 


Gradually a slight superiority complex de- 
veloped among the academics, though it is 
noteworthy that this was not balanced by 


a corresponding inferiority complex among 
the pedagogies. 

The academies did not realize that in 
essence the university was originally a 
great training college. When a man got 
through his university course successfully, 
and in the idiom of that time ‘‘went home 
a wise man,’’ he carried with him a docu- 
ment that conveyed to him the jus ubique 
docendi, the right to teach in any of the 
universities of Christendom—really a 
teacher’s certificate. It has to be admitted 
that the curriculum leading up to this cer- 
tificate included no deliberate training in 
teaching, though the constant discussions 
and debates must have provided an excel- 
lent preparation for the lecturing which 
was at that time the recognized method of 
The present detailed form of 
training is the outcome of the great devel- 
opment of different ways in which teaching 
may be carried on. A recognition of this 
necessary complexity is one of the factors 


teaching. 
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that have produced a certain favorable re- 
action of the academics towards the peda- 
gogics. 

What has hitherto the 
superior attitude of the academics is the 
enormous importance they attach to the 
subject-matter they teach. The thing to be 
taught bulked much more largely in the 
mind of the professor than did the person 
he taught. The faculty were much more 
impressed by their knowledge of the sub- 
jects than by their knowledge of their stu- 
dents. The old-fashioned schoolmaster was 
much prouder of his knowledge of Latin 
than he was of his knowledge of John to 
whom he taught it, and truth to tell his 
knowledge of John was hardly massive 
enough to warrant much pride. In the 
past the teacher drove subject and pupil 
tandem, subject being in front and pupil 
in the rear. But while John had to take 
place behind Latin, and therefore inciden- 
tally nearer the whip, a reversal would not 
Neither must be in 


strengthened 


have mended matters. 
front: they must be driven side by side. 

For the four ‘“subject to be 
taught’’ let us adopt one word. Though it 
is a Latin one it involves the saving of 
three words every time we use it. So the 
reader will perhaps excuse docendum. It 
has at least the authority of a brilliant 
writer—no less than De Quincey—behind 
it. 

All the academics have in the past 
taken refuge behind the docendum, and 
have rather neglected John. But now the 
multiple-John of the university classroom 
has wakened up to his own importance, and 
the professors are beginning to realize that 
he must be taken into account. Since the 
same awakening is observable among the 
senior pupils at the high schools, academics 
on the university faculty are beginning to 
adopt a somewhat more friendly attitude 
towards their pedagogic colleagues, and 
seem to be even wondering among them- 


words 
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selves whether there may not be something 
after all in this ‘‘training’’ that might pos- 
sibly be of use even to full rank pro- 
fessors. 

Listening to the complaints of outside 
lay critics, and even to the criticisms of 
their own students as expressed in such 
printed ‘‘The Students 
Speak Out,’’ the academics are beginning 
to ask themselves whether after all it is 
enough to be masters of their docendum, or 
whether there may be something to learn 
about how to ‘‘put it over’’ to their stu- 
dents. These conscience-stricken academ- 
ies may still say to themselves that of 
these pedagogies have certainly 
erred in not paying sufficient attention to 
the docendum and that the academics have 
been justified in describing the education 


productions as 


ecourse 


men as professors who are experts in teach- 
ing but have nothing to teach. Still the 
generous minded academics may reflect 
that this reproach may apply to all experts 
—that they know everything about their 
own subject and precious little about any- 
thing else. In any case the time has come 
when the academics seem to think they had 
better give the pedagogic a chance to show 
what he has in him. 

In view of this approach to a friendly 
tone of repentance it may be permitted to 
mention without offence one of the possible 
reasons why in the past the academics re- 
garded with disfavor the schools of educa- 
tion that began to invade Academia. It 
must be admitted that it was unpleasant to 
realize that into one’s own institution came 
fellows who taught the students the prin- 
ciples of teaching. For when all is said 
professors are teachers, and these upstarts 
were laying down the law about how the 
thing was to be done. To be sure the in- 
struction given in the schools of education 
was specially addressed to students whose 
life-work was to be in the ordinary schools 


of the nation. But in the last resort teach- 
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ing is teaching the world over, and at all 
stages of advancement, and the students 
who attended lectures on teaching could 
not help applying what they learned to 
criticize how they were themselves taught 
by the academies. Whether they would or 
no the students of education could not help 
noticing how frequently pedagogical prin- 
ciples were disregarded by the academics. 
It is not in human nature to hold one’s 
peace about such matters: they crave for 
discussion, so a wave of criticism began to 
sweep over the campuses of the country, 
and uneasiness reigned in the ranks of the 
academics. Among the nobler of them 
there was a quickening of conscience, and 
a personal examination to see whether 
there was any ground for the criticism in 
their case. It is probable that the total 
result of the disturbance was all to the 
good. It is true that those of the baser sort 
experienced nothing but an increased irri- 
tation with those troublesome pedagogics. 
But the net result of the whole was the 
present slightly favorable change of atti- 
tude towards the pedagogies. 

Fortunately there has been a corre- 
sponding change of heart among the peda- 
gogies. They are beginning to realize that 
perhaps they have taken up a too exclu- 
sively expert attitude, and have been work- 
ing in a too abstract atmosphere, maybe 
following the airy nothings of their craft 
to unreasonable distances from the actual 
school and college. It is not impossible 
that the student criticism that aroused the 
consciences of the academies has had a 
good deal to do with the pedagogic change 
of heart. It is bad enough to be criticized 
by students because we do not teach them 
Latin and physies as expertly as we ought: 
but it is harrowing, and gall and worm- 
wood, and boiling oil, and the rack and all 
the other standard horrors to have stu- 
dents finding fault with us because we do 
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not teach them as we ask them to teach 
others. The better sort of the pedagogies 
live in an unhappy state of self-criticism. 
They realize all too clearly how difficult it 
is to live up to the high level they set be- 
fore their students. Accordingly, they are 
only too willing to sympathize with the 
academics who resent, but do not care to 
speak about, this undercurrent of criticism 
that has its source in the classroom of the 
school of education. 

So keenly do many of the pedagogies 
feel the sting of this suppressed criticism 
that they themselves bring into being, that 
they are inclined to adopt the counsel of 
despair that underlies the recommendation 
to their pupils: ‘‘Don’t do as I do: do as I 
tell you.’’ Cynical as it sounds, it em- 
bodies a quite sound philosophy that de- 
serves elaboration. In the meantime an 
excellent application of this apparently 
depressing doctrine may be made by using 
it as a means of drawing together the two 
hitherto opposing groups in the university 
faculties. If educational progress and the 
development of means of interecommunica- 
tion among the universities of the world 
have roused a cosmic critical attitude of 
students towards their instructors, it is 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF 


EpucatTion is a function of the state. 
Publie education is the foundation upon 
which the democratic state is built. The 
perpetuity of our form of government and 
the improvement of our society rest alike 
upon the work which is done in the public 
school system. 

‘Statement before general sessions, National 


Education Association, Los Angeles, California, 
June 27, 1931. 
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highly desirable that the academies and 
the pedagogies should join ranks and make 
common cause against the weaknesses 
pointed out by their critics. A beginning 
of this cooperation has already been forced 
on the training colleges where a certain 
amount of academic work has to be carried 
on simultaneously with professional train- 
ing. The lecturers in these subjects are 
specialists, but they are not called lecturers 
in this or that, but lecturers in the teach- 
ing of this or that. The lecturer in the 
teaching of physies is really an academic 
and a pedagogic rolled into one. What is 
to hinder the two sides of the faculty 
working together by the academic side 
appointing specialists to represent the 
various elements of the docendum on the 
education faculty? They need not be full- 
time members in the pedagogie school: it 
will be enough if they are specially good 
teachers of their branch of the docendum, 
and expert enough in the subject itself to 
command the respect of their fellow 
academies. They would serve as liaison 
officers to keep the two sides in friendly 
touch, and would do invaluable service in 
lubricating the wheels of the university 
machine. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION TO 
THE WELFARE OF THE NATION’ 


By Dr. GEORGE D. STRAYER 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY 


Students of government have from time 
immemorial emphasized the importance of 
education in the development of the demo- 
cratic state, no one more adequately than 
the late president of the United States, 
Woodrow Wilson. In his noteworthy 
treatise entitled, ‘‘The State,’’ he says: 


. . . Education is the proper office of the state 
for two reasons. ... Popular education is neces- 
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sary for the preservation of those conditions of 
freedom, political and social, which are indispen- 
sable to free individual development. And, in the 
second place, no instrumentality less universal in 
its power and authority than government can 
order to 


secure popular education the action of society as 


secure popular education. In brief, in 
a whole is necessary; and popular education is 
indispensable to that equalization of the condi- 
tions of have 
With- 
popular education, moreover, no government 


personal development which we 
taken to be the proper object of suciety. 

out 
which rests upon popular action can long endure; 
the people must be schooled in the knowledge, and 
if possible in the virtues, upon which the mainte- 
No 
free government can last in health if it lose hold 
of the traditions of its history, and in the public 
should be 
sedulously preserved, carefully replanted in the 
thought and 


nance and success of free institutions depend. 


schools these traditions may be and 


consciousness of each successive 


generation. 

It may be well to emphasize the fact 
that through the development of public 
education in our nation has come the larg- 
est degree of realization of that promise 
of democracy which proposes that men 
shall enjoy equality of opportunity. The 
pronouncement of the Fathers that in this 
nation men should have guaranteed to 
them life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness has been in some degree realized 
through the opportunities for achievement 
presented by the public-school system. In 
increasing degree in the United States all 
boys and girls are finding it possible to 
achieve up to the limits of their intellectual 
capacity, their ambition and their char- 
acter. 

Certain it is that the schools are open to 
the more ambitious and that no obstacle 
of class or other social distinction prevents 
the progress of boys and girls through the 
school system from its beginning in the 
kindergarten through the professional or 
graduate school of the university. In in- 
creasing measure the several states of the 
Union are enacting legislation and provid- 
ing support which tend to equalize oppor- 
tunities throughout their borders. 
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In one state the smallest rural school is 


guaranteed by the state a support of not 
less than $1,500 per year. In many of the 
states special provision is made for the 
transportation of children to larger cen- 
ters in order that those living in the rural 
areas may enjoy opportunities comparable 
to those provided in the cities. In ever 
increasing measure children of high intel- 
lectual capacity are finding the road to 
higher education more certainly open to 
them than was true a generation ago. 

The ideal acknowledged by our fore- 
fathers has been in process of develop- 
ment, particularly during the past sixty 
years. To state that we have not yet fully 
realized the ideal is not to deny its valid- 
ity nor to question its importance as a most 
significant contribution in the develop- 
ment of the democratic ideal. 

That equality of opportunity is not 
merely a catch-word of the demagogue or 
the hope of the idealist, is indicated by the 
great advancement that has been made in 
recent years in the adaptation of our pub- 
lie school system to the needs of the whole 
population. We no longer believe that a 
single-track school system provides equal- 
ity of educational opportunity. In our 
more progressive school systems, the tradi- 
tional elementary school and senior high 
school have been replaced by schools which 
seek to provide unique opportunities for 
boys and girls who vary greatly in their 
ability to acquire skill or knowledge, in 
their power to undertake precise thinking, 
in their capacity for growth in power of 
appreciation, and in their ability to do 
creative work. Instead of the old-fash- 
ioned elementary school with a_ single 
course of study, we have provided schools 
in which individual instruction is given, 
others in which groups are organized with 
respect to their general intelligence oF 
special abilities, classes for those who are 
backward, delinquent, physically handi- 
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capped, and the like. For that part of the 
school system which was once merely a 
repetition of the work done in the first six 
grades, we have established the junior high 
school with its broadening and finding 
courses, with its earlier beginnings of 
mathematics beyond arithmetic, foreign 
language, science, and a variety of oppor- 
tunities in industrial and household arts. 
For the high school, which was available 
for only the top ten per cent. in intelli- 
gence, we have provided the comprehensive 
high school with multiple curricula. We 


have added to the lower end of the school 
system the nursery school and kindergar- 


ten. At the upper end we have extended 
the program to include the college and the 
university. We have paralleled the work 
of the high school with the continuation 
and vocational schools. We are beginning 
to develop a program of adult education 
which may prove to be the most significant 
of all changes in our sehool organization. 

The recognition of individual differences 
has been the key to progress. We have 
sought diligently to adjust our schools to 
the needs and eapacities of those who are 
registered in them. City school systems, 
large and small, have developed organiza- 
tions for the study of the problems of cur- 
ricula. Teachers, supervisors and super- 
intendents, under the direction of well- 
equipped specialists, have moved our 
schools beyond the stage that they oc- 
cupied when the text-book was the only 
guide provided for the teacher. More and 
more certainly courses of study are offer- 
ing suggestions to teachers which will en- 
able them to make significant adjustments 
to individual needs. Our curricula are 
less traditional and more certainly related 
to the social demands which the schools are 
organized to meet. ‘ The interests, enthu- 
siasms, and creative abilities of children 
are given a larger place in our modern 
courses of study. 
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That our public-school system has made 
a real contribution to the welfare of the 
nation is measured objectively by the fact 
that a larger percentage of boys and girls 
of secondary school age are to be found 
enrolled in these institutions than is the 
case in any other country in the world. It 
may be proposed that we have come to 
accept secondary education as the common 
heritage of all our people as we had sixty 
years ago come to believe in the necessity 
of free elementary schools for all children. 
Fifty-five per cent. of all boys and girls 
between fourteen and eighteen years of 
age are to be found enrolled in American 
high schools. It seems entirely possible, 
with the development of this part of our 
school system and its adaptation to the 
needs and capacities of the individuals 
composing the whole group, that we may 
look forward to a time when an even 
greater proportion of the total population 
may be enrolled in secondary schools. 

But public education has not stopped 
with the secondary school period. One of 
the most notable contributions to the wel- 
fare of our people has been found in higher 
education supported by taxation in the 
several states of the Union. In the state 
colleges and universities so maintained we 
have provided for the liberal education of 
an increasing percentage of the total popu- 
lation and for the special technical and 
professional education of those who are to 
serve in these most important fields. Even 
more significantly our state institutions of 
higher learning have contributed in the 
field of scientific inquiry. There is no pro- 
cess or undertaking in everyday life that 
has not been modified by contributions 
made at institutions of higher learning, 
supported by public taxation. 

Whether we inquire concerning the in- 
creased productivity of the soil, the im- 
provement in machinery or management in 
industry, the marketing of goods, the dis- 
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semination of information or the expansion 
of human knowledge, in every case we can 
trace much of the development of the past 
fifty years to the contribution made by 
public education as represented by the in- 


stitutions of higher learning. 

It is possible to point out, not merely in 
general terms, the contribution which has 
been made by public education, but also to 
indicate in detail the effectiveness of this 
social institution. We enjoy a common 
culture in the United States to-day, pri- 
marily by virtue of the work done by the 
publie schools. In no other way could the 
diverse elements which make up our total 
population have been moulded into a uni- 
fied people. We have one language. When 
one stops to consider the millions of those 
who have come to live with us, speaking 
foreign tongues, he can not but marvel at 
this achievement of the public-school sys- 
tem. We have, with the exception of a 
small and constantly decreasing minority, 
a people are literate. We have 
achieved, by virtue of public education, a 
social solidarity which has enabled us to 
act as a unit in times of crisis. We enjoy 
a ‘‘likemindedness,’’ the fundamental basis 
upon which a working society must be con- 
stituted, due to the possession of common 
ideals, beliefs and loyalties. 

Our schools have encouraged boys and 
girls to believe in the virtue of individual 
initiative, while at the same time they have 
taught them to acknowledge their respon- 
sibility to the whole group. The philosophy 
of education which guides the work of the 
teacher in our public schools places highest 
sympathy and cooperation with one’s fel- 
lows in working for the common good. 

We are a more healthful people than 
were our grandfathers. Knowledge of the 
laws of personal and community hygiene 
and right habits of living have been taught 
in the public schools. In increasing mea- 
sure the literacy of the population, together 
with the instruction given in public educa- 


who 
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tion, is freeing us from the influence of the 
*‘quack.’’? The nostrums that were com- 
monly sold and the ‘‘eures’’ for which 
people once gave their substance are less 
commonly accepted by our people than 
they were a generation or two ago. 

Mention has already been made of the 
application of science to agriculture, in- 
dustry and commerce. It is no idle claim 
to propose that the economic strength of 
our people is attributable in large degree 
to our program of public education. It is 
inconceivable that one should be successful 
in the modern economic world except upon 
the basis of a system of education offered 
free to all. 

Among the countries of the world those 
that show the greatest economic strength 
are those in which education has most cer- 
tainly been made available for the whole 
population. Careful students of the eco- 
nomic experiment now being carried on in 
Russia have proposed that it may fail be- 
cause of the lack of education provided 
both in the past and for the present gen- 
eration of young people. 

The standards of appreciation in the fine 
arts have been raised during our lifetime. 
Tens of thousands of children in the public 
schools in the United States are learning 
to enjoy better music. Other thousands 
are participating in a significant manner 
in work carried on in the graphic and 
plastic arts. Almost universally the boys 
and girls and young men and women in 
our public-school system are becoming ac- 
quainted with the literature of our lan- 
guage and are receiving significant training 
in expressing their thought and feeling in 
their mother-tongue. 

The publie schools of the United States 
have always recognized character building 
as a primary objective of education. It is 
worthy of note that the Ordinance of 1787, 
for the government of the Northwest Terri- 
tory, proposed the following mandate with 
respect to the schools: 
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Religion, morality and knowledge being neces- 
sary to good government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of education shall 
be forever encouraged. 


The contribution of public education to 
the welfare of the nation can not be con- 
sidered as having been made. Publie edu- 
cation has to contribute to each generation 
all that has been claimed for it in the gen- 
erations which are past. Even more cer- 
tainly public education in the years that 
lie ahead must contribute to the solution 
of our modern economic and social prob- 
lems. We must hope to develop, through 
education, a generation of men and women 
whose sympathies are as broad as their 
common humanity; a group of individuals 
who, while seeking to achieve up to the 
limits of their capacities, acknowledge their 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN SOVIET 
RUSSIA 

Mr. WALTER DURANTY, in a wireless dispatch 
to The New York Times, comments on the fact 
that August 14 was the anniversary of the pub- 
lication of the Soviet deeree ordering four years 
of compulsory education throughout the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republies for children from 
8 to 11 years old, inelusive, and a further three- 
year period for children from 11 to 14 in so far 
as possible. 

The dispatch says that a summary of the re- 
sults to date show that 15,500,000 children are 
taking the four-year course, which is 97.1 per 
cent. of the children between the ages men- 
tioned, in the Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republie (the largest unit in the Soviet 
Union), 98.2 per eent. of the children in the 
Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Republic, and 97 
per cent. of the children in the White Russia 
Republie. 

Other republics in the union show lower per- 
centages, but the grand total amounts to 10 per 
cent. above the program originally planned. In 
addition, more than 2,000,000 children from 8 
to 11 are getting the extra three years’ training, 
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responsibility for the welfare of the whole 
group; men and women tolerant of the 
beliefs of others and yet guided in their 
thinking by science rather than by super- 
stition or tradition ; a nation of individuals 
whose scale of values places highest the 
good, the true and the beautiful. 

Our public schools, from the kinder- 
garten through the university, must con- 
tinue to be the instrument used by the 
nation for perpetuating and for improving 
our society. Our faith in public education 
has been justified. Still greater tasks lie 
ahead. The forces of ignorance, supersti- 
tion and social injustices always remain to 
be conquered. Enjoying the confidence 
and good-will of our people, the public 
schools may be counted upon to make an 
ever increasing contribution to the welfare 
of the nation. 







making the total 17,600,000, as compared with 
the peak figure under ezarism of 7,200,000, 
Education is conducted in 70 different lan- 
guages. 

Mr. Duranty states that President Kalinin, 
of the Soviet Union, expresses great satisfac- 
tion in the leading editorial in the newspaper 
Izvestia as to the number of children attending 
school, but mentions several shortcomings, such 
as inadequate buildings, poor equipment, the 
shortage of teachers and their lack of qualifica- 
tions, and the unwieldy classes, as a result of 
which, he said, even children finishing the seven- 
year course “still do not properly know their 
own language and grammar.” 

He adds that improvements also are neces- 
sary in developing “social” education—that is, 
from a proletarian, Socialist standpoint—but 
he stresses particularly the need for teaching 
children from an early stage to understand and 
respect the dignity of labor, especially physical 
labor. For this purpose he advocates such 
“practical” studies as helping with the harvest 
on fruit and truck farms and mechanical in- 
struction for future workers in the towns. 
Andrey Rubnoff, commissar of education of 
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the Russian Republic, asserts that generalized 
Socialist education got a real start only this 
year. The chief task now, he says, is to direct 
it towards higher polytechnic training, and on 
this basis the educational system and the teach- 


ing staff require further organization, which, 


when accomplished, will permit the participa- 
tion of adult workers and members of farm 
collectives in the educational movement. 

M. Rubnoff says that he is confident that it 
will not be long before polytechnic training for 
all children up to 17 years of age will be suc- 
cessfully organized. He stresses the need for 
righting “Right” and “Left” tendencies in polit- 
ical or “social” training, and he said that the 
aim is “to lay a sound educational foundation 
for the whole country, which has now entered 


the period of socialism.” 


ADULT EDUCATION 

Minuions of adults throughout the United 
States are now pursuing systematically some 
form of instruction, according to a _ report 
issued by the Federal Office of Education. 

Approximately 4,000,000 persons are thus 
reached by adult education which the specialist 
asserts “is having a powerful influence in bring- 
ing to the fore the importance of -public li- 
braries and museums.” 

Only 17 per cent. of the rural population, 
Mr. Alderman adds, has aecess to publie li- 
braries compared with 90 per cent. of the 
city dwellers. Additional information from the 
study follows: 

Alabama, California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
the District of Columbia, New York, Louisiana, 
Pennsylvania and South Carolina have made 
progress in promoting the instruction of grown- 
ups. 

In a number of states school officials have 
endeavored to find, at the time of taking the 
regular school census, the names and addresses 
of those who are in reality functionally illit- 
erate. It has been found that this information 
is of much greater value than that procured 
by the federal census. It also has been found 
that the expense of procuring these names and 
addresses is relatively small. 

The states of Nebraska and Delaware, in 
eonnection with their school census, have gath- 
ered valuable information as to the educational 
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needs of their adult population. The city of 
Tacoma, Washington, for a number of years 
has gathered such information at the time of 
the regular school census. It is evident that 
school administrators should have full informa- 
tion as to the educational needs of the com- 
munity. 

School officials are becoming more aware of 
the importance of the influence of parents 
upon the education of children. Wherever 
studies have been made it has been found that 
children of illiterate or poorly educated parents 
are greatly handicapped in their quest for an 
education. Growth in the parent-teacher work 
in this country shows most clearly that par- 
ents are vitally interested in bringing about 
better conditions for the rearing of children. 
Leaders of this movement claim that the most 
effective means of bringing about more whole- 
some conditions for children is to be found 
through the education of parents. 

The education of adults is going on in all 
kinds of ways, and it is estimated that there 
probably are 4,000,000 grown-ups who are 
pursuing some kind of instruction which is so 
continuous and of such a nature that it may 
be classified as adult education. The number 
probably will inerease manyfold as it becomes 
generally known that adults can learn and as 
courses that fit their needs become more nu- 
merous. 

Adult edueation is having a powerful influ- 
ence in bringing to the fore the importance, as 
educational agencies, of such organizations as 
public libraries and public museums, 

It is regrettable that only 17 per cent. of our 
rural population have access to a public library, 
while over 90 per cent. of our city dwellers have 
such privilege. 

Public museums are taking a larger place in 
publie education, and it is very likely that such 
museums will be organized more as educational 
exhibits and will be even much more popular 
than they have been in the past. 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
TEACHING 

AccorpInG to an official summary of the 
twenty-fifth annual report of the president and 
of the treasurer for the year ending June 30, 
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1930, Dr. Henry Suzzallo assumed, on August 
1, 1930, the presidency of the foundation. Dr. 
Henry Smith Pritchett, president of the foun- 
dation sinee its beginning in 1906, became on 
that date president emeritus. 


Dr. Suzzallo served from 1915 to 1926 as 


president of the University of Washington. 
During 1927-28 he was visiting Carnegie pro- 


fessor of international relations in Europe 
with the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. He served also as director of President 
Hoover’s National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation to study and to offer recommendations 
concerning the federal government’s relations to 
education. 

Dr. Pritchett was 
Carnegie in organizing the foundation. From 
1897 to 1900 Dr. Pritchett was superintendent 
of the United States Coast and Geodetie Sur- 
vey, and from 1900 to 1906 president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
continues his association with the foundation 
in an advisory capacity. 

For the year 1930-31, the officers of the 
foundation’s board of trustees are President 
John Grier Hibben, of Princeton University, 
chairman; President William Allan Nielson, of 
Smith College, vice-chairman, and _ Provost 
Josiah Harmar Penniman, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, secretary. 

The report reviews the financial history of 
the foundation and lists in detail the studies 
and publications with which the foundation has 
concerned itself. The resources of the founda- 
tion are held in five separate funds. 

The general endowment of $10,000,000, since 
its transfer to the trustees on April 1 1908, 
has been increased by $6,801,00008 @f this ad- 
dition, Mr. Carnegie provided two millions in 
1911 and one million in 1912, and the Carnegie 
Corporation provided two millions in 1920, a 
total of five million dollars. The rest of the 
increase of $1,801,000 was produced by rein- 
vestment. The remaining $14,000,000 and more 
of the foundation’s resources constitute three 
special reserve funds and the endowment of the 
Division of Educational Enquiry. 

During the twenty-five years of its his- 
tory the foundation has issued twenty-five re- 
ports, twenty-five bulletins, and about two 
score of smaller publications. These publica- 


associated with Andrew 
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tions, amounting in all to some ten thousand 
pages, have been distributed without charge to 
interested persons in editions usually of 7,500 
copies, frequently of 10,000, and sometimes of 
20,000 copies. 

The Carnegie Foundation’s Division of Edu- 
cational Enquiry in the eighteen years of its 
existence has expended more than $1,039,000 in 
studies relating to universities and colleges. 
Among these studies the inquiry concerning 
legal education has received more than $222,000 
up to June 30, 1930; the study of secondary 
and higher education in Pennsylvania about 
$164,000; the foundation’s study of dental edu- 
cation more than $64,500; and its enquiry into 
college athletics upwards of $96,300. These 
studies have been financed out of income from 
the permanent fund of the Division of Educa- 
tional Enquiry, which totals $1,270,000. 


ANALYSIS OF COSTS PER CHILD IN 
THE SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY 
APPROXIMATELY $86 out of every $100 of the 

taxpayers’ money spent by the New York City 
Board of Edueation is applied directly to the 
instruction of the city’s 1,200,000 public school 
pupils, and about $3 out of every $100 is spent 
for administration according to figures recently 
made publie by Dr. George J. Ryan, president 
of the board. 

The compilation contained an analysis of how 
$100 is spent in the school system. The figures 
were for the fiscal and calendar year 1930 and 
did not include the cost of erecting new school 
buildings and additions, as these expenditures 
are from a separate budget administered jointly 
by the board of education and the board of 
estimates. 

The total annual and recurring expenses of 
the board of education were slightly more than 
$135,000,000 as of 1930. Besides approximately 
$42,000,000 was spent to carry forward last 
year’s school-building program. 

According to the board of education’s analy- 
sis, each $100 spent in the school system may 
be itemized as follows: 


$83.06 
2.88 


For the salaries of teachers and principals 

For supplies, text-books, library books, ete. 

For playgrounds, after-school athletics, com- 
munity and recreation centers, baths, 


school lunches, &c.; salaries and supplies... 1.01 
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For rentals and leases of school buildings, 
the transportation of pupils and teachers 
and fees for instruction of children in 
outside institutions >. one 

For general repairs to school buildings, re- 
pairs and replacements of furniture and 
pianos, the salaries of draftsmen, inspec- 
tors, mechanics and others 3.89 

To pay custodians, elevator operators, fire- 
men, stokers and cleaners and for the sup- 
plies used by custodians for the care of 
buildings and property; for coal, wood, 
water and the salaries of fuel inspectors 5.29 

For administration, including 
the salary of the Superintendent of 
Schools, the Associate 
Superintendents, the Board of Examiners, 
the directors of and 
others and the supplies for these officials 

For business administration, including the 
salaries of the Auditor and his staff, the 
Superintendent of Supplies, the Superin- 
tendent of Construction and Maintenance 
and the Superintendent of Plant Opera- 
tion ons 79 

For general administration expenses, includ- 
ing the salary of the secretary of the 
board, the salaries of the secretaries of the 
board members, printing in the secretary ’s 
office, &e. j as .25 

For other incidental expenses, payments un- 
der the Workmen’s Compensation law and 


educational 
salaries of the 


various activities 


damage judgments me .03 


In explaining how the sum of $86 was arrived 
at as the amount that went directly to the in- 
struction of children, the statement showed that 
this was the sum spent to pay the teachers and 
to buy the school books and the copy paper. 
The remaining $14 out of every $100 was used 
to keep school buildings in good condition, to 
supply them with coal in the winter and a play- 
ground in the summer, and also to provide for 
the staff of workers which administers the af- 
fairs of the school system. 


THE FINE MEMORIAL HALL AT 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
MATHEMATICAL equations and geometrical fig- 
ures appear in the stained glass windows de- 
signed for Princeton University’s latest building 
which has been erected in memory of Dean 
Henry Burchard Fine, professor of mathe- 
maties and until his death dean of the depart- 
ment of science at Princeton University. This 
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structure will be dedicated in the autumn. Miss 
Gwethalyn Jones, of Chicago, who with her 
uncle, the late Thomas D. Jones, prominent 
Chicago lawyer and Princeton trustee, presented 
to the university $500,000 for the building and 
its endowment, will attend the dedication. 

In keeping with the study and research which 
will be carried on within the walls of the build- 
ing, in one window is a curve of the fourth 
order expressed in polar coordinates and in an- 
other is a hyperbola with the axes as asymp- 
totes. Even the gargoyles have a mathematical 
meaning, one of them, on the fireplace of the 
common room, illustrating the merbius strip or 
one-sided surface. 

Constructed of red brick in the collegiate 
Gothie style, Fine Hall, joining Palmer Physical 
Laboratory at the lower end of the campus, is 
elaborate and modern to the last detail. It pro- 
vides studies for members of the teaching staff, 
similar facilities for graduate students, large 
lecture rooms and seminar rooms and a spacious 
library occupying the entire third floor. On the 
second floor are two small kitchens equipped 
with every device to minimize labor, including 
dishwashing machines. There are several con- 
ference rooms and the common room, in which 
will hang a portrait of Dean Fine. The class 
rooms are equipped with sliding blackboards 
and all rooms have indirect lighting. 

Dean Fine died in 1928 as a result of injuries 
he received when struck by an automobile. 


A DISTINGUISHED CITIZEN OF 
GEORGIA 

THE State Legislature of Georgia, according 
to the Christian Science Monitor has recognized 
the accomplishments of two well-known women 
of the state by declaring them “distinguished 
citizens.” 

To be declared a “distinguished citizen of 
Georgia” one must have accomplished some ser- 
vice for the state or have done something of 
outstanding interest. 

The only two women in the recent history of 
Georgia to win this distinction are Miss Martha 
Berry, of Rome, and Mrs. Richard P. Brooks, 
of Forsyth. Reeognition came to Miss Berry 
at a former session of the General Assembly. 
That to Mrs. Brooks has been but recently 
bestowed. 

Miss Berry is mo-e than a Georgian figure. 
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Her reputation is nation-wide and probably ex- 
tends beyond the borders of the United States. 
She has for a number of years been engaged in 
a great educational work in Georgia. She is 
the active and successful head of the Martha 
Berry School for Mountain Children in Rome. 
She has a campus of 20,000 acres, largely of 
tilled and productive land and buildings valued 
at $5,000,000. 

The Monitor writes: 

This development has come about within the 
last twenty years or so. It began when Miss 
Berry, aS a@ young woman, entertained three 
mountain children at her home in the country 
near Rome, on a Sunday afternoon. She played 
the old-fashioned melodeon for them, recited a 
Sunday school lesson and invited them with true 
Georgia hospitality to ‘‘come again.’’ They did 
so, and brought others with them. So the flock 
increased, until Miss Berry, seeing the need of 
education for such youngsters, was inspired to 
start a school. Thus was formed the nucleus for 
the great institution she has to-day. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford have helped her in 
her work. Former President Coolidge has com- 
her efforts, and Colonel Theodore 
when President, was enthusiastic 
over what she was doing. A monthly magazine 
conducted recently a national contest to select 
America’s 12 most useful women, and Martha 
Berry’s name is high up on the list. The New 
York Town Hall Club gave her a medal for 
achievement of lasting merit. 


mended 
Roosevelt, 


THE FINANCIAL STATUS OF THE 
SMALL COLLEGE 


ACCORDING to a report published in the New 
York Herald Tribune, Senator Simeon D. Fess, 
of Ohio, former president of Antioch College 
and long connected with educational affairs, has 
arranged the conference at the instance of a 
number of college heads. The purpose is to get 
the President interested in what is known as 
the liberal arts college movement and to ask 
him to give it his indorsement and to speak to 
the country in its behalf in an address which 
will be broadeast throughout the United States. 

Fear of the small colleges that they will be 
more and more overshadowed and eventually 
swallowed by the great colleges and universities 
with huge endowments or resources furnished 
by the states is back of the liberal arts college 
movement. 
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Senator Fess, in a statement explaining the 
forthcoming conference with President Hoover, 


said: 

“The liberal arts college movement originated 
in a conference in which 280 colleges were rep- 
resented, meeting in Chicago March 18 to 20, 
1930. Direction of the movement was intrusted 
to a committee of fifteen under the chairman- 
ship of A. N. Ward, president of Western 
Maryland College. This 
representatives from all sections of the coun- 
try and from all religious groups, both Protes- 
tant and Catholic, which have large interests in 
higher education. The second conference of the 
movement was held in Indianapolis January 21, 
1931. An executive secretary has been ap- 
pointed and offices opened in Chicago. Some 
230 colleges have joined the movement since its 
beginning. 

“Catholic as well as Protestant colleges are 
associated in the movement and the one Jewish 
college in the country also is a member. 

“Liberal arts colleges, most of which repre- 
sent from 300 to 1,000 students each, have made 
outstanding contributions to the production of 
leadership in this country and are continuing to 
render that service with increasingly modern 
plants, equipment and better trained personnel. 
In respect to their relation to the country, how- 
ever, they recognize a growing disadvantage 
which this movement is intended to offset. 

“Many colleges, such as Davidson, Randolph- 
Macon, Carleton, Center and Pomona, are lo- 
cated in comparatively small communities. 
They are unable, acting individually, to secure 
the public attention and interest which comes 
unsolicited to immense universities, located in 
urban centers and reinforced with the attention 
secured through professional schools, scientific 
achievements in the graduate departments, and 
receipt of large gifts; yet within their more lim- 
ited field the independent standard colleges are 
doing a work of education grade equal to that 
of the universities.” 

Arrangements are being made for a broadcast 
on a national hook-up some time this fall. Dr. 
John H. Finley, of New York, will preside and 
announce the speakers. President Hoover will 
be asked to give an address at this time and a 
number of prominent speakers will be on the 
program. The tentative date is Saturday, No- 
vember 14. 


committee includes 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Sirk DonaLtp Maciean has been appointed 


president of the board of education of England 


in the new national government. 


Dr. Joun D. Biack, of Harvard University, 
has been appointed chief economist of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, to succeed Dr. Joseph S. 
Davis. 

Dr. Georce B. Curren, president of Colgate 
University, has been elected to the presidency 
of the National Education of the 


Young Men’s Christian Association. 


Council of 


FrepERIC L.. BALLARD has been appointed to 
succeed the late Charles Day as vice-chairman 
of the executive board of the trustees of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

THE Rev. Tuomas F. Ryan, dean of arts and 
sciences at St. John’s College, Brooklyn, since 
1923, has been named president of the institu- 
tion. 


Dr. Josepu S. Inuick, former state forester 
of Pennsylvania, was appointed head of the de- 
partment of forest management of the New 
York State College of Forestry at Syracuse 
University by recent action of the board of 
trustees of the college. 

Dr. CHARLES E. SPEARMAN, professor of psy- 
chology at the University of London, will retire 
at the end of the coming academic year. He 
will be succeeded by Dr. Cyril L. Burt, pro- 
fessor of psychology at the London Training 
College. 

Tue following appointments have been made 
at the school of education of New York Uni- 
Peter L. Agnew, Jr., Louis Berg, 
Brown, Helen Cox, John C. Duff 
and Ray E. Haines as instructors in eduea- 
tion; J. Warren Erb, Frank Luker and 
Dorothy Mulgrave as assistant professors of 
Minard as associate 


versity : 


Francis J. 


education, and George C. 
professor of education. 

JAMES E. Moruock has been named to succeed 
Professor Paul G. Cressey as head of the de- 
partment of sociology at Evansville College. 
Dr. Morlock is president of the Southwestern 
Indiana Teachers Association. 


Dr. Harriet E. O’SHeEA, of Madison, Wis- 


consin, who has been director of personnel, 
director of the pre-school laboratory and pro- 
fessor of educational psychology at Mills Col- 
lege, California, has resigned her position there 
to accept a similar position in Purdue Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. CHARLES CALVIN 
elected superintendent of the schools of Glou- 
New He succeeds John C. 
Groome, who continue with the 
system as principal of the high school. 


MApDEIRA has been 


eester Jersey. 
, . 


will sehoo] 


Dr. Vicror C. MILLER, professor of English 
at the Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, is spending two years in advanced study 
in Germany and England. 

ACCEPTANCE of the position of permanent 
secretary to the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, with headquarters in New York, by Pro- 
fessor Robert T. Crane, of the political science 
department of the University of Michigan, will 
not definitely terminate his connection with the 
university, since he is not resigning but will be 
granted an indefinite leave of absence. He has 
been on Michigan’s faculty for eighteen years 
and has been connected with the governing body 
of the Social Seience Research Council for ten 
years. Professor Crane succeeds Dr. Robert S. 
Lynch, who has become professor of sociology 
at Columbia University. Dr. R. S. Woodworth, 
professor of psychology at Columbia Univer- 
sity, is president of the council, having sue- 
ceeded Dr. E. B. Wilson, professor of vital sta- 
tistics in the School of Public Health of Har- 
vard University. 

Dr. Georce H. BripGMAn, president emeritus 
of Hamline University and for twenty-nine 
years president of the institution, celebrated his 
ninetieth birthday on August 2. 


RayMOND MacFaruanp, formerly professor 
of secondary education, Middlebury College, has 
opened the Aurora School of Personality at 
East Aurora, New York, on the site formerly 
occupied by the Meade School. 


Dr. Juan D. Taytor, who resigned from 
Colby College two months ago, after teaching 
Latin in that institution for sixty-three years, 
has been nominated by Governor William T. 
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Gardiner, of Maine, as the “Grand Old Man” of 
Maine. In his message to President Franklin 
W. Johnson, the governor said: “I have noticed 
recently by the public prints the honors and at- 
tentions whieh have been bestowed upon Dr. 
Julian D. Taylor, of the Colby faculty. It was 
a pleasure to note, likewise, that the Italian am- 
bassador was moved to recognition of Dr. Tay- 
lor’s service as a teacher of Latin in Colby for 
a period of over sixty-three years. With your 
permission and that of Dr. Taylor, I want to 
nominate him the ‘Grand Old Man of Maine,’ 
confident that neither the field of letters nor yet 
business or publie service can produce a man in 
our state who has done more, over a longer pe- 
riod, for the people of Maine, than has this 
Nestor of professors.” 
this honor Dr. Taylor was elected an alumni 
trustee of the college by the largest vote ever 


Simultaneously with 


recorded. 


Dr. J. McKEEN CaTre.Lu, editor of ScHooL 
inp Soctety, sailed for England on August 26 
in order to attend as the delegate of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence the centenary meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation. 

Proressor JAMES T. SHOTWELL, of Columbia 
University and the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, is in Poland in connection 
with the completion of the Polish volumes of 
the economie and: social histories of the world 
war. 

Dean THomas U. Taytor, of the University 
of Texas, has been given a silver medal by the 
society of the Red Cross of Jugo-Slavia, in 
recognition of his kindness to students from 
that country since the world war. 


Dr. Minron 8. J. Wricut, who has been 
studying at the University of Heidelberg during 
the past year, will resume his duties as dean 
of Sam Huston College at the beginning of the 
academie year. 

PROFESSOR GEORGE ELLSWORTH JOHNSON, 
associate professor of education at the Graduate 
School of Edueation of Harvard University, 
died on August 26 at the age of sixty-nine years. 


Dr. Ricnarp Paut Koepxks, professor of 
modern languages at the University of Detroit, 
died on August 30. 
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THE death is announced of Mrs. George Wood 
Bacon, one of the founders of the New School 
for Social Research and a member of its board 
of directors. 


THE school of education of the University of 
Chicago has dedicated a bronze drinking foun- 
tain as a memorial to Katharine Martin, for 
nearly twenty-five years and until her death 
a teacher in kindergarten-primary education. 
Miss Martin held the positions of critic teacher, 
instructor and assistant professor, respectively. 
The fountain, modeled by Mrs. Mabel L. Torrey, 
of the Midway Studios, Chicago, was presented 
to the university by students and alumnae of 
the department. 


A Two-pay conference is to be held under the 
auspices of the Child Study Association of 
America, at the Pennsylvania Hotel, in New 
York City, on October 19 and 20. 
will include Mr. Eduard C. Lindeman, chairman. 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Dr. Rachel Stuts- 
man, Dr. Caroline B. Zachry, Mr. Harry M. 
Schulman, Dr. Ruth Brickner, Mr. Robert Lynd, 
Mrs. Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg and Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Neilson. 


The speakers 


THE Pennsylvania State College is sponsoring, 
through its school of education, a conference on 
guidance and personnel to be held on October 
30 and 31, 1931. At that time, Mr. F. O. Holt, 
of the University of Wisconsin, will discuss the 
conference theme, “School and College Rela- 


’ 


tions.” Speakers from Pennsylvania will also 


address the meeting. 


A arrt of $25,000 to Northwestern Univer- 
sity has been made by Mrs. Minnie G. Newman, 
the income to be used for scholarships in the 
The fund was established by Mrs. 
Newman in memory of her husband. In ae- 
cepting the gift President Walter Dill Scott said 
that the school stood in urgent need of scholar- 
ships at this time, when more than an average 
number of students need financial help and jobs 
are unusually searce. 


THE will of the late Ira B. Blackstock, of 
Springfield, Illinois, graduate of DePauw Uni- 
versity and member of its board of trustees 
since 1911, grants that institution a section of 
land in Barber County, Kansas, reputed to be 
worth approximately $50,000. Mr. Blackstock 


law sehool. 
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also left a large piece of land in the same 
county to the DePauw chapter of Delia Tau 
Delta, of which he was a member. 

Unper the provisions of the will of David J. 
Gibson, who died on August 1, $20,000 was left 
to the board of trustees of Wesleyan College at 
Buckhannon, West Virginia. : 

THE opening of the public schools of New 
York City has been ordered postponed from 
Monday, September 14, to Tuesday, September 
22, because of the continued prevalence of in- 
fantile paralysis. 

TWENTY-FOUR grants have been made to Har- 
vard University professors from the appro- 
priations of the General Edueation Board for 
studies in the humanities. Most of the funds 
will be used to continue studies already going 
on. Others will be used to preserve photostatic 
or published copies of rare manuscripts. 

More than 1,500,000 are dependent on school 
buses for transportation in the rural sections 
of the forty-eight states each day during the 
school year, and approximately $35,000,000 is 
expended annually for this service, according 
to the National Motor Bus 
In 1930, 16,547 schools were served 


Association of 
Operators. 
by motor buses covering 451,013 miles of route. 
The southeast, with its sparsely settled areas, 
leads in the number of children using school 
buses daily, a total of 410,771, the association 
pointed out, with North Carolina having the 
largest number of schools served. 

THE opening of classes on October 1 at Me- 
harry Medical College, the largest professional 
school for the training of Negroes in the world, 
institution established in its new 
Meharry Medical 


will see that 
$2,000,000 set of buildings. 
College needs its new facilities on account of its 
steadily accelerated growth from an institution 
of two teachers, five students, and one depart- 
ment at its founding in 1876 to one of eighty 
teachers, four hundred students, and five de- 
partments at the close of the academic year 
1930-31. Meharry’s undergraduates may study 
in the fields of medicine, dentistry, nurses’ train- 


ing, pharmacy and dental hygiene. Three thou- 


sand students have been graduated from Me- 
harry Medical College since its founding, and 
its alumni, who are recognized by all examining 
boards as graduates of a Class A medical col- 
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lege, practice in almost every state of the Union 
and in foreign countries. According to a report 
from the college recently Meharry was recog- 
nized and its graduates allowed to sit before 
the Royal College of Surgeons in London and 
the Royal College of Physicians. Meharry’s 
new buildings house modern equipment for the 
teaching of medicine and its allied sciences. 
Under their roofs, for the first time, doctors, 
dentists, nurses, pharmacists and dental hy- 
gienists will be trained in the same building, 
the same laboratories and by the same teachers. 
The main building is to be divided roughly into 
two parts, the southern half containing 150 
hospital and out-patient beds, the northern half 
the laboratories, classrooms and amphitheaters 
for the teaching of medicine. 

A CENSUS recently taken in connection with 
the London County Council Edueation Library, 
as reported in The Times Educational Supple- 
ment, showed that 14,579 volumes, or a third 
of the library, were out on loan in one day. 
Of books in circulation during the year, litera- 
ture was first with 27,801, history second with 
18,290, and geography third with 17,044. Then 
came art, music, hand work, and science, fol- 
lowed by psychology, religion and philosophy. 
Methods of education came next, but the theory 
and history of education were only sixteenth 
The last two of the 
and the 


and seventeenth on the list. 
thirty-four classes were education 
state and school architecture. About a quar- 
ter of the members of the council made use of 
the library—2,466 of the officers, and 16,447 
of the teachers—the net increase in membership 
for the year being over 1,000. Over 4,000 
books were added, of which about three fifths 
were duplicates. The cireulation scheme em- 
braces three training colleges and 67 secondary 
schools. This section comprises some 7,450 vol- 
umes, and the number of books issued amounted 
to 5,921. The section dealing with literary in- 
stitutes and those institutes having cycle 
courses included 18 institutes. The number of 
books issued was 3,606 and the stock amounted 
to 6,745. In addition 1,003 volumes were lent 
to central schools. Progress with the three 
years’ program, as regards books and appara- 
tus, is marked by an increased capitation al- 
lowance for books, while the sum of £5,000 has 
been expended on replenishing school libraries 
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in a third of the schools and building up “ per- 
of English literature. The re- 


, 


manent, cores’ 
mainder of the schools will be dealt with in the 
next two years. 

EpucaTIon in India in 1928-29 is reviewed 
briefly by the educational commissioner with 
the Government of India in a pamphlet re- 
cently issued by the Government Publications 
Branch, Caleutta. According to an abstract in 
Nature, the number of scholars in institutions 
of all types in 1929, namely, 12,165,839, shows 
an inerease of 3 per cent. in twelve months. 
During the same period, expenditure on edu- 
cation inereased by 5 per cent., to Rs. 27,07,- 
32,253. Expenditure on universities and col- 
leges, providing instruction for 94,257 students, 
amounted to 13.5 per cent. of the total ex- 
penditure and showed an increase of 13 per 
cent. over the expenditure of the preceding 
year. The report suggests doubts as to whether 
this rapidly increasing expenditure is justifying 
itself by results. Of the University of Bombay, 
it is recorded that “the average student does 
not bother to read his texts, but is content to 
learn by heart second-hand opinions on them, 
gleaned from cheap bazaar cram-books.” The 
University of the Punjab “is burdening itself, 
and is encouraging the colleges to burden them- 
selves, with a very large number of students 
who have little or no chance of completing the 
course successfully and on whom the expendi- 
ture of money intended for higher education is 
very largely wasted.” There is similar wastage 
also in the University of Rangoon. The num- 
ber of Indian students in Great Britain is now 
well over two thousand. Including students at 
universities on the Continent and in the United 
States of America, the total number who are 
abroad in one year is not far short of 2,500. 


THE Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation reports that the Edueational Ministry 
of Japan has received the results of the phys- 
ical examination reported by the local health 
officers of all the prefectures in Japan. Ten 
million children were examined in the primary 
schools. The proportion of children with cari- 
ous teeth is 95 per cent. in cities and 70 per 
cent. in the country; that of children suffering 
from trachoma is 20 per cent. in cities and 80 
per cent. in the country; the number of feeble- 
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minded children is 2,200,000 (20 per cent. of 
all those examined). The ministry, therefore, 
held a meeting of school health experts for 
three days, in the department, in order to 
eliminate the causes of apprehension for the 
younger generation. Besides several plans, 
which are to be laid for the improvement of 
their health, such as the establishing of the 
school-health committee, the ministry intends 
to establish highland sanatoriums as well as 
health centers in large cities for weak chil- 
dren. In Tokyo, 203,000 children from about 
200 primary schools have been examined, and 
the results show that the children of from 7 to 
12 years of age in Tokyo are taller by 3 em. 
than the average children of this country. In 
the children examined, the average height of 
the boy of 7 is 110.1 em and of the girl of the 
same age, 108.7 em. The average weight of the 
boy of 7 is 18.5 kg. and of the girl of the same 
age, 17.4 kg. These weights are greater than 
the average of the children in this country. 
Ninety-five per cent. of the boys of 7 years and 
93 per cent. of the girls have carious teeth; 
11,200 of the children are near-sighted in both 
eyes, and 8,176 of the children are suffering 
from trachoma, although the number of cases 
is fewer than in preceding years. 


Property of a private school operated for 
profit is exempt from taxation, the Oklahoma 
Supreme Court has held in a ease entitled 
Board of County Commissioners of Tulsa 
County v. Tulsa Business College. Referring 
to the Oklahoma statutes on the subject, the 
Court said: “These provisions specifically ex- 
empt from taxation all property used exelu- 
sively for schools or colleges. They make no 
mention as to whether they are private schools 
or publie schools. Neither is there any meu- 
tion made as to whether or not they shall be 
run for a profit. The requirement is that they 
shall be used exclusively for schools or colleges. 
Under these provisions, as we view it, it is im- 
material as to whether or not the institution 
produces a profit or a loss. If it had not been 
the intention of the framers of the Constitution 
to exempt a private school then there would 
have been no necessity for including the word 
‘schools’ in the constitutional provision because 
all property of the public schools is public 
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“It is the 


use to which the property is devoted and not 


property and exempt from taxation. 


the presence or absence of pecuniary profit to 


determines whether or not 


from taxation,” the 


the owners which 
the 
opinion continued. 
admitted that the property is used ‘exclusively’ 


exelu- 


exempt 
“In the present case it is 


property is 


for school Since it is used 


sively for school purposes we think it clearly 


purposes. 


comes within the exemption.” 


GRADUAL displacement of the small rural 
school by the “consolidated” school has brought 
to school boards throughout the United States 
another problem—that of providing and pay- 
ing for child transportation. Data which are 
expected to be of aid in solving this problem 
are given in a bulletin issued by the Office of 
Edueation on “Factors Affecting the Cost of 
School Transportation in California,” prepared 
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by Frank O. Evans, director of administrative 
research, Los Angeles Publie Schools. By ecom- 
parison with other states, California transports 
its school children longer distances. Approxi- 
mately 26 per cent. of the high-school pupils 
there live more than 10 miles from their school. 
The average student pays $41.35 per year bus 
fare to and from school, while the cost for the 
same privilege to the average elementary schoo! 
pupil is $28.86 per year. A school bus on the 
Pacifie Coast makes a daily trip of 37.7 miles 
on the average, and carries an average load of 
30.6 pupils. The expenditure for “school trans- 
portation” has come to oceupy third place in 
the budget of union schools in the state, and 
amounts to 11.5 per cent. of the total current 
expense. The present large expenditures seem 
to be justified both as an economy and as a 
means of enlarging the educational opportuni- 
ties of more than 30,000 children in the state. 


DISCUSSION 


OBJECTIVE EXAMINATIONS AND 
HABITS OF HONESTY 

THE problem of honesty both within and 
without the sechoolroom has been examined ex- 
perimentally by many students of character 
education. It seems established by May and 
Hartshorne’s studies of “Deceit” that there is 
a relatively low relationship between the be- 
havior of children in the classroom and in the 
life situation where honesty is concerned. Fur- 
ther, children’s attitudes about honesty in the 
two situations are different. Whether pupils 
are inhibited by fear of authority (law) when 
tempted to take a purse and yet do not feel 
that it is wrong to cheat in the schoolroom 
situation is a point yet to be determined. What 
seems to be brought out by these studies, as 
well as others, is that habits of honesty are 
rather specific habits. To remove cheating, 
then, in the classroom would necessitate build- 
ing up desirable habits in that situation. With 
this in view the present discussion deals with 
controlled examinations as a-factor in develop- 
ing habits of honesty. 

It is the writer’s observation, after teaching 
introductory classes in general psychology for 


a period of time in three different universities, 
that a eareful inspection of the eye-movements 
and postural changes of students when given 
their first quiz in the course will reveal that 
some students have habitual tendencies of look- 
ing on their neighbor’s examination paper. 
They are probably motivated to do this only 
when they confront a question for which they 
have no information ready at hand with which 
to answer it. It is the writer’s opinion that 
these students, who have a tendency to cheat, 
have probably formed this habit earlier in their 
life experience in the schoolroom situation. 
That is, that some time in their school experi- 
ence they met their first task to solve, under 
examination conditions, for which they had no 
adequate repertoire of responses ready as al- 
swers. Now under these conditions the pupil 
probably showed a bit of frustrated behavior, 
restlessness, moving and squirming in his seat; 
these postural changes, too, were accompanied 
by eye-excursions, yet with probably no inten- 
tion of cheating. But suddenly his eyes fell 
upon the intent performance of his fellow stu- 
dent next to him. He was attracted to this. He 
read. What he read gave him a clue to the 
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answer of his question and thus began the habit 
of depending not upon himself for information, 
when thinking was required, but upon the geo- 
graphie position of a friend whom he knew 
always to be prepared and who always made a 
vood mark on examinations. This habit, of 
course, was made easier for the potential 
cheater by the old essay examination which fur- 
nished the same questions in the same order for 
all students. Now these same students, when 
they get to college, are the ones who can not 
control their eye-movements—and thus signs of 
exploring other peoples’ papers are manifested. 
Somewhere, then, between the early grades (at 
the very early grade level the little fellow is 
rather individualistic in attitude and wants to 
do his own task) and later secondary school 
period, when the awareness comes of what 
erades mean, does he learn to borrow from his 
fellow student. Herein lies the problem then 
of controlling the examination situation so that 
the pupil may not establish habits toward which 
society registers disapproval. This leads us to 
a point or two about the type of examination 
ised as a means of building desirable character 
habits. Sinee it has already been hinted that 
the old type of essay examination may facilitate 
habits of dishonesty, it is now claimed that 
alternate forms of the new type objective ex- 
amination may remove that condition. 

It seems agreed by most authorities that 
examinations of any kind should not only moti- 
vate students to cover thoroughly and ade- 
quately the material presented but also habits 
of wholesome competition should develop during 
the process of training. And as a further by- 
product of the processes of competing on a 
uniform basis it is the writer’s opinion that 
the character trait of honesty may be developed 
by using objective examinations. 

If two forms of the objective examination 
are always administered, while progress is being 
measured, and the student is aware of the fact 
that this is the type of examination he may 
expect, will he not learn, first, to depend upon 
himself while preparing for the examination? 
Secondly, will not the situation be such that as 
he grows from day to day and from year to 
year in his school work that there will be no 
examination-situation which favors cheating? 
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Consequently when frustrated by encountering 
questions which he does not know he will face 
his problem and will not build up the habit of 
seeking information from the neighbor’s paper. 
The very situation then will prohibit modes of 
adjustment-—cheating—which society ealls dis- 
honest. Then when he gets to college there will 
be no behavior patterns indicating his previous 
experiences of cheating in school examinations. 
Of course, the real test would be to tempt him 
to see if he could withstand temptation. But 
here again we must take a chance on his pre- 
vious habits ot honesty functioning rather than 
new habits of dishonesty being started. After 
all it is on the basis of one’s past ways of 
reacting toward his life situations that we are 
able to predict his future conduct. The kind 
of examination, then, it seems, can incidentally 
be a factor in building up honesty in children. 
Not only may we expect the accruing of habits 
of honesty but also self-reliance and wholesome 
competitive attitudes may be acquired. In this 
way, then, the kind of examination given may 
influence the building of character in either a 
positive or a negative way. A neat little prob- 
lem it is and one which can be solved experi- 
mentally by some researcher in the field of test- 
ing. Seientifie information along this line might 
throw new light on the so-called honor systems 
in vogue in some schools. 
James R. Patrick 
OHIO UNIVERSITY 


HE GAVE DE MAUPASSANT A 
GRADE OF B 

THE student was doing about B work. The 
young instructor thought the compositions were 
good, but not exceptional. One of the themes, 
however, was strikingly like something the in- 
structor had read in de Maupassant. Upon 
looking up the French writer’s story, the 
teacher found that the composition and the 
story were the same. He checked over the other 
themes that the student had written and found 
them all to be stories of de Maupassant that 
the student had copied and had handed in for 
his own, and for which he had received a grade 
of B. The teacher had given the great de 
Maupassant a grade of B. Sometimes teaching 
develops little minds; minds that look for com- 
miss entirely the 


mas and semicolons, and 








swiftness or beauty of the whole, having be- 
come slaves to rules and details. 

To show his own cleverness the teacher had 
told this story of finding the student’s plagiar- 
ism, but in reality, though he was successful in 
detecting the boy’s dishonesty, the teacher was 
revealing his own failure as an instructor. The 
student and teacher had both failed. The stu- 
dent had failed in his personal adjustment to 
the course, had failed to really develop himself 
But the 
dishonesty of the students is a test also of the 
teacher or of the school. In the degree that the 
students are dishonest, to that extent the schools 
failed. To that extent they have failed 


to really interest, to genuinely stimulate the 


in his attempt to appear suecessful. 


have 
students, who have sought grades instead of 
knowledge. If, however, the students see the 
usefulness and purpose of their study, if the 
teaching has been really successful, the stu- 
interested in really mastering 


dents will be 


the subject instead of obtaining a dishonest 


grade. Dishonesty in school is an indication 
of failure in education, and the proportion of 
student dishonesty is the proportion of failure 
or suecess of education. 

The instructor deserves eredit for detecting 
this bit of plagiarism, but his suecess revealed 
his own failure as well. He had given de Mau- 
passant a B—this failed to 
really stimulate and command the real interest 


because he had 
of the student. 
GEORGE MORLAN 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE PERILS OF COEDUCATION AND 
CIGARETTES 
A RECENT newspaper item stated that 44 out 


of 46 “co-eds” in a certain college said they 


did not expect to be kissed the first time they 
were out with their boy friends, and that two 


GRADUATE WORK FOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS OF THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


GrapvuATEe work for high-school teachers has 
become a common requirement in large school 
systems, and many teachers with no purpose 
other than improving their qualifications for 
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said it didn’t make any difference. Presumably 
the 44 thought it made no difference the second 
time they were out with their boy friends. 

The coeducational system is another of those 
“noble experiments” that have been weighed in 
the balances, and found wanting. It is high 
time to return to the old, tried, true system of 
segregating young men and young women in 
high schools and colleges. It is high time to 
consign drinking and petting parties to the 
limbo from which they came. It is high time 
to eall a halt to a system of education that 
opens private smoking rooms for young women 
where the bloom of maiden innocence and mod- 
esty is besmirched in an atmosphere of vile 
cigarette smoke. If the American people had 
but a slight realization of the ruinous effects of 
drinking and smoking upon the morals of 
young women, they would rise up as one 
American giant, and bury coedueation deep 
in the sulphurous pit from which it came. 

The passionate period of youth is a peril- 
ous time even when the surest safeguards are 
thrown about our sons and daughters. We who 
have passed through that veritable Valley of 
Peril know its temptations and pitfalls. Co- 
education adds fire to fire by throwing young 
men and young women together at the most im- 
pressionable sex period of life. The fire cools 
when they are separated. Out of sight, out of 
mind. 

Under the system of ecoeducation, the chief 
purpose of education is defeated; for how can 
young people study when allurements of sex 
are all about them? How they stand it, I do 
not know. But I know this: well-educated 
men and women, strong men and women, are 
not produced by ecoeducation. Sex ran truer 
to form under the old system. 

CHARLES Hooper 


CoEeuR D’ALENE, IDAHO 









high-school teaching are becoming candidates 
for the degree of master of arts. In subject- 
matter fields, where the high-school and univer- 
sity organization is similar, relatively little 
difficulty is found in arranging satisfactory 
graduate curricula, with a major in subject- 
matter and a minor in professional training oT 
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with eredit allowed for the latter on the major. 
The field of social studies presents a more 
serious problem. In all but some of the largest 
high schools it constitutes a teaching unit, but 
in universities and colleges it is broken up 
among four or five departments, each with its 
own major and minor requirements. On the 
undergraduate level this has been met in many 
colleges of education by a combination social 
studies major that includes work from the vari- 
ous fields. On the graduate level the problem 
is still to be solved, and a new program at the 
University of Missouri is one attempt to meet it. 

This new curriculum is not thought of as 
merely a fifth year of college education; rather 
it is visualized as a definite stage in the train- 
ing of the teacher. It was built directly upon 
two programs—the state high-school course of 
study and the requirements for a B.S. in edu- 
cation with a social studies major. This last 
program ineludes a forty semester hour mini- 
mum in social studies content, thirty-five hours 
of which are specified courses covering on the 
college level the same ground as the high-school 
that as could be found 


courses—or as near 


among the standard departmental courses in the 
The new graduate program requires 
and 


university. 
this forty hours of undergraduate work 
twenty hours of professional work in education 
—as an absolute prerequisite. The majority of 
the students registering for the graduate pro- 
gram thus far have been forced to carry some 
undergraduate work without credit in order to 
come up to this standard. 

The graduate program is based upon the same 
principles as the undergraduate—a_ specified 
minimum of professional courses and broad 
training in the subject-matter of the social 
studies that prepare for high-school teaching. 
It is visualized best in terms of total training, 
graduate and undergraduate. At the granting 
of the M.A. degree the student will have had at 
least the following training: Twenty-six hours 
of required professional work in the field of 
education specifically selected for training high- 
school teachers of the social studies. Thirty- 
three hours of history, eight of which are elec- 
tive among a group of specified courses, and 
which include a thesis. Eighteen hours of re- 
quired social studies other than history and 
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education. Fifteen hours of social studies, 
elective among specified courses in various fields. 
(Those interested may obtain a detailed state- 
ment of these requirements by applying to the 
Graduate Sehool, or to Professor Jonas Viles, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri.) 
It may be noted that the above program is 
stated in terms of minimum requirements, and 
although they are maximum for most students 
who have had their undergraduate work some 
years ago, many of the more recent graduates 
will exceed this minimum considerably. 

The question of including a thesis was the 
subject of the most discussion during the or- 
ganization of the program. There was general 
agreement upon the aim of specialized training 
for high-school teaching, rather than specialized 
training for research. It was generally felt, 
however, that an understanding of research and 
at least a brief experience with it is highly 
valuable for a high-school teacher. For that 
reason a thesis is ineluded, with the specific 
understanding that it will represent about half 
of the quantity of work that in the past has 
been the unusually large requirement for the 
M.A. thesis at the University of Missouri. This 
practically requires a thesis in history. The 
social studies course of study for the state of 
Missouri is made up of approximately two 
thirds history and one third in the other social 
studies fields. Consequently the content side of 
the teacher training program is weighted heav- 
ily on the side of history, so that under normal 
conditions this is the only content field in which 
the student has had sufficient training to do 
research. In a few cases where a student has 
pyramided his graduate and undergraduate 
electives in one of the other social studies, the 
thesis might be written in that field. 

These, in substance, are the regulations that 
went into operation with the summer session of 
1931. Although the high prerequisites make it 
a more difficult program to complete than older 
major and minor combinations, its essential 
soundness appeals so strongly to the high-school 
teachers that the registration in it is surpris- 
ingly heavy. It is not thought by any one to be 
a final solution of the problem, but rather a 
fundamental readjustment in the right direction. 

ELMER ELLIS 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
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QUOTATIONS 


BRITISH IMPERIAL EDUCATION 

EpucaTion is the greatest link of Empire, 
and the fact is slowly being realized in England 
and in the Dominions oversea. English hu- 
manism or culture, or whatever term may be 
used for the spiritual and intellectual forces 
that make a nation, has been very fortunate in 
the soils to which the wings of fortune have 


Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 


brought it. 
gave to New England Harvard College in the 


seventeenth century, and that great university 
now dominates, as one of its many activities, 
the growth of culture in the West and Middle 
West of the United States of En- 
gland came to South Africa in the first decade 


America. 


of the nineteenth century and she found that 
great Dutch 
trator, de Mist, already at work and willing to 


scholar and educational adminis- 


communicate his gifts to the English colony. 
De Mist was one of the world’s great educa- 
tionists, and his works follow him. In Canada 
England had the great French tradition to fol- 
low; while in Australia Englishmen built on the 
old English model, and soon, in very early days, 
not only had an educational system, but a school 
of literature all her own. In New Zealand and, 
indeed, in all the farthest outposts of Empire 
and in the nearer islands, and to-day in West 
and East Africa, education proceeds apace and 
the benefits of education are freely given to 
peoples that once were slave races. 

The interest of English educationists in Im- 
perial education was not obvious fifty or sixty 
They had their own problems and 
little energy for work oversea. We must not 
forget the efforts made by the great School So- 
¢cieties and by the Chureh of England itself, and 
the fact that one of the earliest efforts for ele- 
mentary schools in England was made, more 
than a hundred and thirty years ago, by Dr. 
Bell, from Madras. Nor must the work of the 
University of London be forgotten. The ex- 
ternal students are an important part of the 
But the educational services of En- 


years ago. 


university. 
gland to the Empire were in a sense sporadic. 
Now there is full recognition of the fact that 
Imperial education is an entity and that all the 


parts, like all the parts of the Empire itself, 
contribute to that entity. The Educational Ad- 
viser to the Colonial Office is playing a great 
part in the education of native races, and, as 
was mentioned last week in the Supplement’s 
weekly article on India, that Adviser, Mr. 
Arthur Mayhew, contributes to a Hindu eduea- 
tional journal “a weekly article on movements 
and tendencies in the field of education in every 
part of the world.” The Church of England is 
keenly awake to the needs of oversea education, 
and supplies through St. Christopher’s College, 
Blackheath, edueationists to 
many parts of the empire, and specially to 
Canada for work in regions far distant from 
towns. There is, moreover, exchange of teach 
ers between England and the Dominions, though 
on a comparatively small scale. This method of 
exchange of teachers needs encouragement on a 
great scale, since if English teachers, highly 
trained and enthusiastie, go oversea for a year, 
the best methods of the best training col- 
leges in the world will be given to the Do- 
minion schools. On the other hand, Dominion 
teachers have much to teach, not only in our 
schools but to our edueation authorities. Many 
of their difficulties are our difficulties, and new 
solutions are very weleome. There should be 
frequent exchange of professors of education 
between the universities of the empire and 
exchanges of many other chairs. In such prac- 
tical ways the links of imperial education can 
be brought together by the aid of various 
boards of education and of the various univer- 
sities. Voluntary work can do much, as the 
development of the school journey shows. An- 
other and very practical way is the rapid ex- 
tension throughout the empire of the scout and 
guide system. Lord Baden-Powell has told us 
recently what great advances have been made 
in New Zealand, Australia and South Africa. 
The scout system in South Afriea is being ex- 
tended to the native races. The cause of im- 
perial education seems in safe hands to-day, 
but there is much linking up to be done and 
there are many problems to be solved. Only 
knowledge and enthusiasm ean solve them.—T7h¢ 
London Times Literary Supplement. 


trained women 
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REPORTS 


EDUCATION UNDER THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
By J. McKeen Cattell 


On July 4, 1930, a patriotic date, Dr. C. R. 
Mann, chairman of the National Advisory 
Committee on Edueation, and Dr. J. W. Crab- 
tree, secretary of the committee, signed the 
following “Foreword” to a report entitled: 
“Federal Relations to Education: A Memoran- 
dum of Progress by the National Advisory 
Committee on Education” : 


The National Advisory Committee on Education 
desires counsel from every interested source before 
crystallizing recommendations for action consistent 
with the principles which it agrees are basic to 
sound relations between the Federal Government 
and edueation. 

Wide-spread understanding of the problem, full 
discussion and constructive suggestions are wanted. 
To that end, this memorandum of progress has 
been prepared. It includes an analysis of the pres- 
ent situation, a series of proposals tentatively ap- 
proved by the committee, and several alternative 
propositions submitted to date. Nothing has been 
finally accepted. 

The recipient, be he layman or educator, is in- 
vited to forward comments to the committee at 26 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., before Septem- 
ber 14, when the Steering Committee meets. 


As the report tells us, President Hoover, in 
his annual message to the Congress on Decem- 
ber 3, 1929, said: “In view of the considerable 
difference of opinion as to policies which should 
be pursued by the Federal Government with 
respect to education, I have appointed a com- 
mittee representative of the important educa- 
tional associations and others to investigate and 
present recommendations.” 

The committee was organized by Secretary 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, of the Department of the 

‘In answer to an inquiry sent just a year later 
as to ‘‘what has happened to the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education,’’ Dr. Mann re- 
plied on July 8: ‘*I am glad [italics not in the 
letter] to report that the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education has not met as a whole dur- 
ing the past year.’’ He says that it will meet 
early in the autumn and that ‘‘whatever is ap- 
proved by the committee at its fall meeting will 


be transmitted to the President as soon as prac- 
ticable after the meeting.’’ 


Interior, in May, 1929, and consists of fifty- 
two members. Its purpose, as then defined by 
Dr. Wilbur, is “to give us the proper chart by 
which to steer our educational course.” 

The report continues: 

The committee had not proceeded far before it 
became apparent that detailed study was required 
to assemble the evidence necessary for making a 
reliable chart. Under the direction of Dr. Henry 
Suzzallo, this study has been under way since No- 
vember. Significant records and testimony from 
government departments, private organizations and 
individuals were obtained in numerous conferences, 
both in Washington and in the field. 

While all committee members were kept con- 
tinuously informed of the progress through com- 
munications, a steering committee of twelve met 
from time to time to discuss the evidence. Mem- 
bers of this committee were: S. P. Capen, Frank 
Cody, L. D. Coffman, J. W. Crabtree, W. M. 
Davidson, C. H. Judd, U. W. Lamkin, C. R. Mann, 
J. E. Russell, W. F. Russell, Henry Suzzallo, 
George F. Zook. 


The distinguished members of the “steering”’ 
committee represent the composition of the 
committee as a whole, although some leaders, 
as Professor Dewey, are missing, and some 
members were appointed to represent politi- 
cally influential organizations, as Messrs. 
William Green and Matthew Woll, president 
and vice-president, respectively, of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. It might be expected 
that a committee of this size 
would present a safe, sane and colorless report. 
It may be, however, that the numerous presi- 
dential commissions are not intended so much 
for information and guidance as to supply re- 
ports that will give support to policies that the 
government wants to see adopted. 

This appears to be the case with the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Education. Mr. 
Hoover and Dr. Wilbur did not wait for the 
report of the committee, but, in accord with 
the general policies of the present administra- 
tion, proceeded to minimize the part to be 


and character 
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taken by the Federal Government in education. 
A committee then to been ar- 
ranged that might be expected to make recom- 


appears have 
mendations supporting this policy. 

Wilbur let the committee know 
what he expected it to report. In 1929 
changed the name of the Bureau of Education 
to Office of Education in order, as he tells us, 


to mark “its present dissociation from admin- 


Secretary 
he 


istrative burdens,” and in his annual report for 
that year he emphasized his opposition to a 


Department of Education. The report reads: 


reorganization of the Office of 
has been completed and is in process 
Its principle is the establishment 


The 
Edueation 


plan of 


of execution. 
of the Office of Education as a research organi- 
zation than agency. 


It will transfer to other agencies its present ad- 


rather an administrative 
ministrative activities so far as possible and con- 
centrate on fact-finding and research in the many 
fields of the past as a 
bureau, its from adminis- 
trative burdens will be marked by a change of 
Hereafter it will be known as the Office of 


education. Known in 


present dissociation 
name. 
Education. 

Local government in education is, in the Sece- 
retary’s opinion, the keystone of proper train- 
educa- 
cen- 


public 
in the 


ing for citizenship by universal 
tion. There is a distinct 


tralization in the National Government of any 


menace 


large educational scheme. Abnormal power to 
standardize and_ erystallize education which 
would accompany that financial power would 


be more damaging to local aspiration and local 
self-respect and to state government and state 
self-respect than any assistance that might come 
from the funds. 

A Department of Education similar to the other 
departments of the government is not required. 
An adequate position for education within a de- 
partment and with sufficient financial support for 
its research, survey and other work is all thet is 
needed. That is the aim of the newly reorganized 
Office of Education and that will be its position 


in this Department. 


The demotion of the Bureau of Education? 
and the proposal to take from it all adminis- 
trative functions apparently were intended to 
block any movement for the establishment of 

2The title of the United States Commissioner 


of Education has not as yet been changed to chief 
clerk of the Office of Education. 
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a Department of Edueation.*? To take this 
action without awaiting the report of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Education may 
have been the best way to accomplish the ob- 
jects in view, but it is not clear that it is good 
polities to ignore the Congress. An appropria- 
tion had been made for the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, not for an Office of Education deprived 
of administrative work. It appears that legal 
advice was secured; but this does not mean 
that members of the Senate and House would 
approve the action if it could be brought to 
their attention. Dr. Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Interior, sees “a distinct menace in the cen- 
tralization in the National Government of any 
large educational scheme.” As a trustee of the 
Rockefeller Foundation he seems to approve 
the control of higher education from 61 Broad- 
way. 

The circumstance that Dr. Wilbur is presi- 
dent of Stanford University and a trustee of 
the Rockefeller Foundation indicates that his 
sympathies are with private educational insti- 
tutions and with the control of education by 
the private philanthropic trusts. This does not 
necessarily disqualify him from being head of 
the educational work of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but it should lead him to be particularly 
careful to act in his official capacity as attor- 
ney for the people rather than for the special 
interests. It is natural that Mr. Mellon should 
not like a surtax on incomes or an inheritance 
tax; but as Secretary of the Treasury he should 
try to dissociate his publie actions from his 
personal affairs. These remarks are in no 
sense a reflection on the intelligence or the 
integrity of distinguished cabinet members. 
John Bright, one of the noblest of men, an 
advanced liberal for his day, defended the em- 

8In an article written to accomplish a definite 
purpose, it is not feasible to discuss problems from 
all sides and from a completely objective point of 
view. The present writer fully realizes the difli- 
culties and dangers of centralized control under 
the National Government. For twenty years he 
has maintained that the present Department of 
the Interior should be transformed gradually into 
a Department of Education, Science and Public 
Welfare, perhaps without any change in name. 
None the less he would like to see a Department of 
Education established now, if only as a symbol of 
national ideals. In so far as it can be obtained, 
we want local initiative and local responsibility. 


But we should advance education and public wel- 
fare when, where and how we can. 
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ployment of small children in the cotton mills 


of Laneashire.t Bright was a cotton spinner. 

The present writer happens to have been the 
first professor of psychology in any university 
in any country; while his work has in the main 
been the exact measurement of individual dif- 
ferences rather than wide generalizations on 
behavior, he can perhaps make statements con- 
cerning the effects of personal interests on con- 
duet with about as much authority as any one 
else. He believes that Mr. Mellon is not com- 
petent to decide on income and inheritance 
taxes, that Dr. Wilbur is not in a position to 
dictate the relations of the Federal Government 
to publie education. 

It probably did not even occur to Dr. Wil- 
bur that in appointing Dr. C. R. Mann as 
chairman of the committee and Dr. Henry 
Suzzallo as its “director,” he was not making 
the best possible selections. These are men 
who, like himself, have been taken over by the 
private foundations and are supported by them 
owing to their ability and experience in educa- 
tional affairs. Their opinions and _ policies 
would naturally agree with those of Dr. Wil- 
bur, and what better evidence of their com- 
petence could be asked? For the same reason 
Dr. Charles H. Judd, director of the school of 
edueation of the University of Chicage, and 
Dr. James E. Russell, dean emeritus of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and his son, 
Dr., William F.+ Russell, dean of the college, 
would obviously be suitable members of the 


: These men of outstand- 


“steering” committee. 
ing ability have been most wisely selected by 
our patrons of education and their foundations 
to conduct schools of education which far sur- 
pass in their magnitude and standing any that 
the politicians are willing to support. 

As Voltaire said, “It is a pity that good 
people are so stupid.” It may also be regarded 
as unfortunate that when one sups with the 
devil it is likely to be in good company. But 
those familiar with the economic control of his- 
tory will understand that where the gold is 


* Here and now the Federal Administration and 
the Office of Education do not concern themselves 
with the child labor atrocities. ‘‘Suffer the little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not’’; 
for of such is the profit of Wall Street. This 
doubtless sounds demagogic, but the words anath- 
ema on western farms give the correct rhythm. 
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there are the souls. They are not bought in 
any sinister way but are just naturally there. 
This is what makes it so difficult to dispossess 
a plutocratic society or a kleptocratie govern- 
ment. Most of the nicest and cleverest people 
are part of the system. 

Dr. Wilbur apparently does not see any im- 
propriety in a government committee appointed 
by the President of the United States to make 
recommendations for the Congress on the rela- 
tions of the Federal Government to education 
having its salaries and other expenses paid by 
a private foundation. The committee doubtless 
would not bite the hand that feeds it; in any 
ease Dr. Wilbur would take it for granted that 
none but a mad dog would bite such kind 
hands. 

The Memorandum 
under the auspices deseribed, is a queer docu- 
ment. The larger part of it (29 pages) is a 
kind of N. E. A. 
however, the rhetorical platitudes are directed 
against the government taking any part in edu- 
sation. Thus a section entitled “A Confused 
Policy and Publie Fears” reads: 


of Progress, prepared 


convention address, in which, 


Federal participation in the management of our 
education has become a public issue. All attempts 
to extend federal financial aid to general elemen- 
tary or secondary education, and to important 
associated aspects, such as decreasing illiteracy, 
have failed, though fundamental education on the 
common school level is basic to the national inter- 
est. Further financial aid to equalize educational 
opportunity among the states has been feared be- 
cause every recent federal subsidization has en- 
larged the actual power of the Federal Govern- 
ment over local education. Proposals to coordinate 
educational activities under a single department 
of education in the National Government, wholly 
devoted to intellectual assistance and coordinated 
cooperation, is [sic] feared for the same reasons. 


And again it is remarked: 


A decentralized system of management and 
control of schools is the one absolutely reliable 
antidote to the easy capture of schools by the 
propagandists of an economic, social, or political 
cult. 

A class or party may capture a central govern- 
ment by revolution or by some exigency of politics; 
it cannot as readily capture forty-eight states, or 
the 120,000 local school communities which really 
determine American educational policy and pro- 


cedure. 
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It is not made clear who is responsible for 
the two essays, one entitled “American Educa- 
tion,” the other “Principles and _ Policies,” 
which contain these and similar observations; 
but it is said that they were presented to the 
committee on June 20 and 21, 1930 (the for- 
mer by the “director”), and it is implied that 
There are, however, 
drafted by the 


is said that the 


they were approved by it. 


seven proposals for action 


“steering” committee, and it 
committee of fifty-two “unanimously voted ten- 
tative approval.” Three objections, however, 
are recorded and those who raised them were 
added to the “steering” committee on the prin- 
ciple that if a member complains of the food 
served at a club he is put on the house com- 
mittee. The objections were on the one hand 
to the abolition of the federal appropriations 
for the state agricultural colleges and for voca- 
tional education. On the other hand the Rev. 
George Johnson, secretary of the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, objected to any federal 
headquarters for educational research and in- 
formation. 

The 
tentative approval” by 
National Advisory Committee on Education of 


“unanimously voted 


Hoover’s 


recommendations 
President 


fifty-two are: 


1. Increase the federal appropriations for edu- 
cational research and information service by the 
Office of Education, by the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education, and by the Extension Service 
and the Office of Experiment Stations in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and provide ample means 
to these offices for supplying to all concerned the 
results of research and statistical studies through 
publications and conferences. 

2. Create an adequate Federal 
for educational research and information, so or- 
ganized as to serve both as a cooperating center 
for all federal agencies with respect to the educa- 
tional aspects of their work, and as a reliable 
source of comprehensive, correlated and accurate 


Headquarters 


data on education for all concerned. 

3. Provide one unallotted annual grant to the 
States of $2.50 per child under 21 years of age, 
with the sole restriction that these federal funds 


be used for support of educational operations, 


making each State responsible for budgeting the 
grant within the State school budget in such man- 
ner as, in the judgment of the State itself, will 
best develop all the talents of all the people. 
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4. Repeal all laws that give annual federal 
grants in any form to the States for special 
phases of education of interest to particular 
groups of the people, or that authorize federal 
officers to supervise state educational or research 
activities, approve state plans, or withhold funds 
in order to compel state compliance with federal 
requirements. 

5. Provide that for the next five years each 
State must allot to each specific purpose for 
which it now receives federal funds as much 
of the new federal grant as is now received 
from the Federal Government for that purpose; 
and that after five years the State may allocate all 
federal monies received for support of educational 
operations as it decides will best promote its own 
educational program. 

6. Require that each State submit each year 
to the appropriate federal office a financial audit 
and that it publish a report describing specifically 
how the federal monies have been used; and that 
the Federal Government publish all forty-eight 
reports in one volume for comparative study by 
all interested. 

7. Readjust the amount of the flat per capita 
federal grant to the States for support of edu- 
cation at the end of each ten-year period as the 
new census figures, the past experience and the 
then existing situation may indicate to be ap- 
propriate. 


These recommendations allow federal appro- 
priations for educational research and informa- 
tion and a federal grant of $2.50 to the States 
for each child to be used for “educational 
operations”—and there an end of the nation’s 
concern for education and public welfare. It 
seems that a whole range of fifty-two moun- 
tains was in labor to give birth to these two 
little mice, the one represented by the present 
Office of Education, the other surely still-born. 

It may be futile to kick a dead mouse. But 
there is no more important problem than the 
part that the National Government should take 
in education and the welfare of the people. 
The present writer consequently drew up a 
statement for the committee on some of the 
things that the Federal Government might do 
for education and prepared a questionnaire 
intended to ascertain the attitude of others 
toward the auspices under which the report was 
prepared and its recommendations. The pro- 
posals and the questionnaire were submitted to 
Seeretary Wilbur; Dr. Mann, chairman of the 
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committee; Dr. Suzzallo, “director” of the com- 
mittee, and Dr. Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of 
Edueation, for their information and advice. 
The proposals are printed as an appendix to 
this article. The correspondence with Secretary 


Wilbur is given in a footnote.® 


The questionnaire was then sent in August 
last to 600 of those holding leading positions 
in educational work, a random selection of 100 
from each of the six following groups: Presi- 
dents of publicly controlled universities and 
colleges; presidents of private universities and 
colleges; presidents of publicly controlled 
teacher-training colleges; heads of departments 
of education in publicly controlled institutions; 
heads of departments of education in private 
institutions; school superintendents in cities of 
They were the first 


two named in each state, according to the al- 


over 50,000 population. 


5 To the Secretary of the Interior, July 30, 1930 


In response to the request of the chairman and 
secretary of the National Advisory Committee on 
Education for comments on its tentative report, I 
plan to ask a number of workers in education for 
answers to the questions given on the enclosure. 
Will you be so kind as to inform me in ease you 
regard it as undesirable to ask these questions at 
the present time or find any of the questions in- 
advisable. 

I can searcely hope that you will like the ques- 
tions which are intended to ascertain whether there 
are others who share my point of view as to the 
provisional report of the committee and its impli- 
cations. I am sure, however, that you will approve 
of an open discussion. 


From the Secretary of the Interior, August 11. 


Your letter of July 30th has just reached me 
here. Naturally it is disappointing to find in a 
subject of such vast importance as the relationship 
of the national government to education that even 
in higher educational circles personalities are 
brought into decisions. I suppose that this is 
because of the emotionalized state in which a good 
many people are in connection with the question. 
Insofar as your questionnaire is concerned I can 
say frankly that parts of it seem to me to bring 
up questions of little concern as to the fundamental 
With your particular leadership in the 
feld of education I would venture to hope that 
you would focus the question upon fundamentals 
rather than upon some incidental questions in re- 
gard to persons. Anything that you can do to 
facilitate the most clear-cut and open discussion of 
the whole question will be of real service. It has 
been presented with that point of view. 


issues. 


To the Secretary of the Interior, August 27. 


I beg to thank you for the courtesy of your 
letter which I especially appreciate in view of 
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phabetical arrangement in the “Educational 
Directory” of the Office of Education, the 100 
being completed by the third named in larger 
states. 

With the questionnaire was sent the follow- 
ing memorandum: 


On the enclosed galley slip are printed extracts 
from the annual report of the Secretary of the 
Interior, the proposals of the National Advisory 
Committee on Education, and some suggestions 
that I plan to present to the committee. In order 
to learn the attitude of leaders in education toward 
the report of the committee and the auspices under 
which it was prepared, I venture to ask those to 
whom this communication is 
kind as to check and return the enclosure. 


addressed to be so 


Only 159 replies definitely checked were re- 
ceived, so in January a second request (again 
with stamped envelope for return) was sent 
with the following memorandum: 


the character of the questions that I propose. 
I do not, however, admit that these bring in 
personalities. It is not a question of the char- 
acter or ability of the men named, but of the 
foundations with which they are _ connected. 
There is no cne for whom I have had a higher 
regard than for President Eliot. When he op- 
posed the extension of educational work under 
the government, it might be taken as a token 
of his superior wisdom. But when in his book 
on ‘‘University Administration’’ he says ‘‘the 
best number of members for a university’s prin- 
cipal governing board is seven,’’ and somewhat 
later remarks that it is a curious and interesting 
fact that the president and fellows of Harvard 
College number seven, one smiles. Perhaps if I 
had had as bad a time in a state university as I 
had elsewhere, I should be suspicious of the pub- 
lie control of higher education. 

It is also the case that we are here concerned 
with political issues, where the emotional appeal, 
even in reference to personalities, is legitimate. 
The people elected a President of intellectual dis- 
tinction, he selected a Secretary of the Interior 
with the same high qualities, together they ap- 
pointed an admirable Commissioner of Education. 
Now why do these three of the ablest representa- 
tives of our most progressive state favor a limita- 
tion of government work for education, instead of 
planning to advance it, as did, for example, Presi 
dent Harding? Why do the schools and scientific 
institutions get on better in New York City under 
a Tammany mayor than under a reform admin- 
istration? 

My own proposals regarding the relations of 
the federal government to education are given 
on the enclosure. If I should print these in 
ScHooL AND Society they would receive but little 
attention. I regard the report of the National 
Advisory Committee as very bad, ard believe that 
it can best be discredited by the method that I am 
using. 
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After the National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation had printed its Memorandum of Progress, 
stating that ‘‘the committee unanimously voted 
both of the 
ciples and of the seven proposals presented by the 


tentative approval foregoing prin- 


steering committee,’’ and in view of its invitation 
for comments by ‘‘layman or educator,’’ the un- 
dersigned sent the enclosed series of questions to 
some leaders in education. These included a ran- 
dom selection of 100 from each of the six follow- 
ing groups: Presidents of Publicly Controlled Uni- 
versities and Colleges; Presidents of Private Uni- 
versities and Colleges; Presidents of Publicly Con- 
trolled Teacher Training Colleges; Heads of De- 
partments of Education in Publicly Controlled In- 
stitutions; Heads of Departments of Education in 
Private Institutions; City School Superintendents. 

This second request is now sent to those who did 
not reply to the first, for it is hoped that the re- 
turns will be complete. Doubtless some have not 
replied because the questions appeared to have an 
aspect of propaganda rather than to be simply a 
request for information. This is in part the case, 
as is explained in the correspondence with the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Chairman of the 
National Committee, which is enclosed herewith. 
It seems reasonable, however, to ask for a reply 
as the blank permits the check to be ‘‘no answer.’’ 
The undersigned certainly hopes to use the replies 
to obtain a reconsideration of the proposals of the 
committee, but the results will be reported with 
scientific precision. 

Again the replies were unexpectedly few, 87, 
making the total number 246, only 41 per cent. 
of the 600 addressed. 
from about one half the heads of departments 


Replies were received 


of education and from about one third the 
presidents and superintendents. In addition 
some 47 letters were received, discussing the 
situation one way or another. 

Questionnaires are notoriously a nuisance, 
but that does not account for the failure to re- 
ply by such a large proportion of those ad- 
The questions asked were of public 
interest and were sent to those officially con- 


dressed. 


The answers required only a check 
While some 
failures to answer were due to the usual causes, 
which account for the 10 per cent. of failures 


cerned. 
after “yes,” “no” or “no reply.” 


in a previous questionnaire, that still leaves 50 
There is appar- 
Pre- 


per cent. unaccounted for. 
ently only one reasonable explanation. 
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sumably these people® in the main agreed with 
those who replied, but did not regard it as de- 
sirable to say so, especially to one who had 
criticized the controls of wealth and had been 
dismissed from a professorship in our biggest 
university. “Safety first” is on the ikon car- 
ried by presidents, professors and superinten- 
dents. At Columbus and at Los Angeles a 
resolution in favor of a Federal Department of 
Edueation was unanimously adopted. At 
Washington some of the same people unani- 
mously supported recommendations burking 
such a department. 


and management of our schools and universi- 


The existing organization 


ties, the legislatures and boards of trustees, 
the benevolent millionaires and philanthropic 
trusts, with their doles and controls, make 
“cowards of us all.” 

The present writer is the author of books 
entitled “University Control” (1913) and 
“Carnegie Pensions” (1919). The first of 
these reviews the situation in our universities 
controlled by absentee trustees and autocratic 
presidents; the second relates and criticizes the 
misuse of money and power by one of the 
foundations.?. Dr. Mann, chairman of the 


6 The word originally used was ‘‘men,’’ for they 
are nearly all males. It might be better if we had 
in our schools more men teachers and more women 
administrators. 

7The endowed foundations have performed 
services of great value to education, public wel- 
fare and scientific research. They have in most 
cases been administrated by men of ability and 
good will. Whether what they have accomplished 
is more than counterbalanced by the harm done 
through the retardation of the same work under 
publie auspices, the controls of wealth, the great 
influence of a small group subservient to wealth, 
and the intimidation of workers in education and 
science, may be an open question. Thirty years 
ago the present writer remarked (‘‘ Concerning the 
American University’’: Phi Beta Kappa address 
at the Johns Hopkins University, Popular Science 
Monthly, June, 1902): ‘‘We know that the lack 
of money is the root of all evil. Our private edu- 
cational corporations, dependent on the generosity 
of millionaires, are in a remarkable and almost 
anomalous position. Yet it is evident that this 
unique phase of development has not only kept the 
university in advance of popular appreciation, but 
has also tended to maintain the stability of society. 
At a time when large fortunes and monopolistic 
corporations are needed for the material develop- 
ment of the country, the generous gifts of a few 
men of great wealth have done much to allay popu- 
lar clamor. It seems likely, however, that in the 
end the people will control monopolies and the uni- 
versities supported by the profits of monopolies. 
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Hoover-Wilbur committee, now director of the 
American Council on Edueation, supported 
mainly by foundations and private institutions, 
was formerly an agent of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. Dr. Suzzallo, “director” of the commit- 
tee, and presumably the author of its reports 
and recommendations, has now succeeded Dr. 
Pritchett as president of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. These two men are primarily responsi- 
ble for the report of the committee giving ex 
post facto support to the policies of Dr. Wil- 
bur, representative of the private universities 
and foundations. Most educators might hesi- 
tate to oppose a scheme sponsored not only by 
the present federal administration, but also by 
the Rockefeller corporations, 


and Carnegie 





There is no more reason for depending on the gen- 
erosity or caprice of millionaires for our universi- 
ties than for our ships of war.’’ 

The danger from self-perpetuating trusts con- 
trolling education and science may be illustrated 
by what has happened in the case of one of them. 
When in 1919 the present writer asked university 
professors whether the plans of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching were 
satisfactory, of 753 who replied only 13 (an un- 
lucky number) said that they were. The some 200 
letters written in returning the questionnaire were 
nearly all condemnatory of the activities of the 
foundation. It may be worth while to quote from 
some of them: 

‘‘The great calamity befalling professors in re- 
cent years was the giving of the Carnegie millions. 
Would that he had kept them.’’ 

‘*Any scheme which tends to give the Carnegie 
Foundation, directly or indirectly, control of, or 
influence over, our educational institutions, methods 
and aims is in and per se evil and not to be toler- 
ated.’’ 

‘*Tt has always been a mystery to me that every 
single teacher in private conversation sympathizes 
with your point of view while very few of them 
dare openly react against the continued humilia- 
tion inflicted upon our profession... Carnegie 
plus our academic system of administration has 
broken our back-bones.’’ 

‘‘T have no sympathy with the methods of ‘The 

Carnegie Foundation for the Control of Teaching’ 
(and teachers) because it has been so repeatedly 
shown that they were based on incomplete data, 
bad logic, and inexpert specialists, even if they 
were not tricky or worse.’’ 
_ “*Pritehett and Butler are so completely discred- 
ited in the eyes of the teaching profession, so far 
as my information goes, that no one can now put 
the slightest faith in any of their propositions. 
We all owe you a great debt of gratitude for your 
vigorous leadership in exposing the true nature of 
the Carnegie Foundation’s management. Success 
to your arm!’?’ 

‘‘In my opinion the Foundation has failed ut- 
terly to do that for which it was founded. I don’t 
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with their hundreds of millions of dollars and 
the vast influence which these dollars purchase. 

But even the most timid of us must take up 
the 
vested wealth and interests, endeavor to con- 


arms when corporations, representing 
trol the relation of the nation to the publie 
schools. It is ominous for a state university 
to accept subsidies from these foundations; it 
is a disgrace for a publie school system to 
solicit a survey by one of them; it is a seandal 
to let them dictate the part to be taken by the 
National Government in education and publie 
welfare. Most workers in education would not 
express themselves so emphatically;* but the 


answers to the questions sent them leave no 


doubt concerning their attitude. A copy of the 





care to express any opinion as to the incompetence 
or dishonesty of those who have been managing it, 
but I can’t see how they can escape one charge or 
the other.’’ 

‘‘T entirely agree with you that the Carnegie 
system was one which was fraught with the great- 
est danger to freedom of thought and the develop- 
ment of the social sciences. I am glad that it was 
so poorly planned that its failure is assured.’’ 

‘‘Words can scarcely be framed to express the 
criminal and selfish culpability of the trustees of 
the Foundation. This, however, is only one of the 
many symptoms of the disease affecting our col- 
leges, ‘presidentitis.’ ’’ 

‘‘The conduct of the Carnegie Foundation has 
been an insult to the intelligence and an affront 
to the integrity of the teaching profession.’’ 

‘*All these private ‘foundations’ and ‘endow- 
ments’ are abhorrent to me in any form. 
Whether intentionally or not, their effect is to 
shackle the freedom of speech and action of those 
who should be most free—the teachers of the na- 
tion.’?’ 

‘*T regret and deplore the existence of any in- 
stitution having the objects, apparent or concealed, 
and the consequences, whether intended or merely 
inevitable, of the Carnegie Foundation.’’ 

‘Tt is going to be hard enough to teach in an 
American university and retain one’s self-respect 
apart from the activities of this Foundation. 
What I think we ought to do is to utterly ignore 
the Carnegie Foundation and all its works. More- 
over we should make it clear that we do so because 
it has brazenly disregarded all its promises and be- 
cause its only apparent raison d’étre is to exercise 
an external, non-academic control over the souls of 
American university teachers.’’ 

8 Ruskin somewhere made a remark to the effect 
that as he grew older he realized as fully as ever 
the evils of society, but no longer had the ability 
to express his censure in adequate words. The 
present writer wishes that he had the powers of 
invective of a David or a Jeremiah; with the actor 
in the company on the road, he can only say: 
‘‘Please do not throw anything at Hamlet; he is 
doing the best he can.’’ 
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be president of a private university and a 
trustee of the Rockefeller Foundation.” Of 202 
no fewer than 184 believe that the expenses of 
answer.” the committee should not be defrayed by a pri- 

Of 197 who expressed an opinion, 186 held vate foundation. Of 206 there are 162 who dis- 
that it is not “desirable for a Secretary of the approve of the change in name of the Bureau 


Interior who undertakes to determine the rela- of Education. By a vote of 184 to 26 it is held 
that it “would be desirable for the activities of 





form used is here reproduced and within the 
parentheses left blank for the checks is given 
the number who checked “yes,” “no” and “no 















tions of the Government to public education to 





REPLIES TO QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE COMPOSITION AND POLICIES OF THE 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 

Is it desirable for a Secretary of the Interior who undertakes to determine the relations of the 

Government to public education to be president of a private university and a trustee of the Rocke- 







feller Foundation? 
Yes (11); No (186); No answer (29). 
Does the National Advisory Committee on Education organized by the Secretary of the Interior 
adequately represent public education in the United States? 

Yes (37); No (131); No answer (48). 

Should the salaries and other expenses of the committee be defrayed by a private foundation? 








Yes (18); No (184); No answer (27). 

Is it desirable for the chairman of the committee (with his office as headquarters of the com- 
mittee) to be a former agent of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, now 
director of the Council on Education supported mainly by private institutions and foundations, for 
the “director” of the committee and the author of its report to be a trustee of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, now its president, previously dismissed (however unjustly) from the presidency of a state 
university, and for two members of the “steering committee” to be the past and present deans of 









Teachers College, Columbia University? 

Yes (20); No (138); No answer (49). 

Do you approve the change in name of the Bureau of Education to Office of Education by the 
Secretary of the Interior (without congressional action) in order, as he states, to anticipate a limita- 
tion in the scope of its work and presumably to prevent its development into a Department of Edu- 








cation? 
Yes (44); No (162); No answer (21). 
Should the Office of Education have administrative functions? 

Yes (110); No (82); No answer (26). 

Would it be desirable for the activities of the Government concerned with education, science, 
health and public welfare to be in part at least brought together in a group of related bureaus? 








Yes (184); No (26); No answer (22). 

Do you approve the resolution passed by the National Education Association at its 1930 meeting, 
namely, “The National Education Association reaffirms its belief that the control and direction of 
education must be maintained as an independent function of each state. It further believes that 
public education is a matter of such vital national importance that it is entitled to the scientific 
leadership and fact-finding which have been provided by the Government in the fields of agriculture, 
commerce and labor. The association therefore urges the establishment of a Department of Educa- 
tion with a Secretary in the President’s cabinet and the efficient integration of the educational ac- 
tivities of the Federal Government in this department.” 

Yes (163); No (51); No answer (11). 

Is it desirable, as recommended by the committee, for the Congress to distribute to the States 
$2.50 (in place of any other grant) for each minor in the States to be used for “educational opera- 


tions” in any way that the State decides? 
Yes (46); No (123); No answer (50). 
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the Government concerned with education, sci- 
ence, health and public welfare to be in part at 
least brought together in a group of related bu- 


reaus.” By a large majority a Department of 


Education with a Secretary in the President’s 
cabinet is approved. The proposal of the com- 
mittee to “distribute to the States $2.50 (in 
place of any other grant) for each minor in the 
States to be used for ‘educational operations’ in 
any way that the State decides,” is decidedly 
opposed, though many would favor such a 
grant if it did not interfere with other forms 
of cooperation. 

There are no considerable differences in the 
returns from the several groups, but the heads 
of departments of education in publicly con- 
trolled institutions are somewhat more decided 
in their opposition to the constitution of the 
committee and its performance than the heads 
of departments in private institutions. The 
superintendents were more adverse than the 
presidents of the universities and colleges, but 
there was no significant difference in the replies 
from state and endowed institutions. The first 
question is typical of the others. The vote to 
the effect that it is undesirable “for a Secre- 
tary of the Interior who undertakes to deter- 
mine the relations of the Government to public 
education to be president of a private univer- 
sity and a trustee of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion” was as follows: Presidents of publicly 
controlled universities and colleges, 17 to 1; 
Presidents of private universities and colleges, 
24 to 0; Presidents of publicly controlled 
teacher training colleges, 35 to 3; Heads of de- 
partments of education in publicly controlled 
institutions, 43 to 1; Heads of departments of 
education in private institutions, 39 to 6; City 
school superintendents, 28 to 0. 

The damning judgment of these answers is 
obvious. All those addressed occupy high 
executive positions in education. Most of them, 
in order to secure these positions, must to a 
certain extent conform to the standards set by 
authority. It is truly encouraging for the 
future of our schools and of our country that 
they hold the opinions here recorded. It may 
be taken for granted that teachers in schools 
and colleges, representatives of the people in 
congress and legislatures, those of the people 
who are informed, would in even larger measure 
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condemn the Hoover-Wilbur committee and its 
proposals. A vote of censure has been passed. 
What next? Will Secretary Wilbur and his 
committee submit to the judgment that has 
been meted to them? This is the only proper 
course under a constitutional and democratic 
government. 


APPENDIX 


PROPOSALS SUBMITTED BY J. McKEEN 
CATTELL FOR THE CONSIDERATION 
OF THE NATIONAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


(1) The Department of Education established 
by act of the Congress in 1867 should be re-estab- 
lished. It might be a Department of Education, 
Science and Public Welfare and might develop by 
gradual transformation of the present Department 
of the Interior. It is unbecoming for the United 
States to be the only nation having departments 
of agriculture, labor and commerce, but none of 
education and public welfare. As stated in the 
resolution of the National Education Association 
adopted at Columbus in July, 1930: ‘‘The Na- 
tional Education Association reaffirms its belief 
that the control and direction of education must 
be maintained as an independent function of each 
State. It further believes that public education 
is a matter of such vital national importance that 
it is entitled to the scientific leadership and fact- 
finding which have been provided by the Govern- 
ment in the fields of agriculture, commerce and 
labor. The association therefore urges the es- 
tablishment of a Department of Education with 
a Secretary in the President’s cabinet and the 
efficient integration of the educational activities 
of the Federal Government in this department.’’ 
All activities of the Government concerned with 
education, science, health and public welfare 
should not, however, be placed under one De- 
partment of Education, for they are the concern 
of all the departments. 

(2) There should be a Department of Na- 
tional Defense, including the present War and 
Navy Departments, with military aviation. To 
this department military pensions should be trans- 
ferred. Legislation should be enacted providing 
that all appropriations for national defense shall 
automatically carry an equal appropriation for 
the budget of education and public welfare. 
Money spent for military defense may be desirable 
insurance. Money expended on education, science, 
health and public welfare contributes more to na- 
tional defense than armaments and is an invest- 
ment yielding on the average economic profits far 
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greater than 100 per cent. The investment would 
consequently finance the expenditures of the De- 
partment of National Defense. 

(3) The Department of Education, in coopera- 
tion with the Department of State, should have 
charge of the return of all interest on the foreign 
war debts to be used by the nations concerned for 
education, as was wisely done in the case of China 
and the Boxer indemnity. We should ourselves 
profit beyond the amount of money returned by 
the better education of people in foreign nations 
and their greater good-will to us, and to an equal 
extent by the lesser need of military expenditures, 
if we abandon policies likely in the future to cause 
friction. We should not dictate to other nations, 
yet the money should be spent in ways leading to 
international cooperation in education and the pro- 
motion of the welfare of all nations, so a Depart- 
ment of Education would have here a difficult and 
important function. 

(4) The Department of Education should co- 
operate with other nations in the establishment 
and control of an International University to be 
established in Switzerland or Holland, or on an 
island or territory internationalized for the pur- 
pose. Such a university would be a center for 
international congresses, conferences and com- 
missions, and a place for the determination of 
standards, the collection of statistics, the preser- 
vation of archives, ete. There would be resident 
professors and directors of departments from 
the several nations and also visiting professors, 
fellows and students. Such a university would 
not only contribute to the advancement of sci- 
ence and productive scholarship for the benefit 
of the world, but would also give useful prac- 
tice in methods of international cooperation. 

(5) Under the Department of Education there 
should be a National University in Washington 
which would utilize existing federal laboratories, 
collections, libraries and archives. The profes- 
sors, say a hundred at first, should be the ablest 
obtainable, being given the salaries of Justices of 
the Supreme Court and the same permanence of 
tenure. About half of them should be temporarily 
absent in exchange with foreign universities, as vis- 
iting professors at State Universities, and on for- 
eign and domestic missions. Professors at State 
Universities should have temporary appointments 
in Washington, the salaries of those especially in- 
vited, say at first fifty each year, being paid by 
the National University. The students and fel- 
lows would in large measure be instructors in State 
Universities and others engaged in public edu- 


cation. 
(6) The Department of Education would have 
charge of the formal education and cultural ac- 
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tivities of the Military and Naval Academies, for 
the District of Columbia, Alaska and our political 
dependencies, for native peoples treated as wards 
of the nation. This involves a population twice 
as large as that of New York City, and unless the 
National Government is less liberal than that city 
would require 50,000 teachers and an annual ex- 
penditure of $300,000,000. This is work for which 
the National Government must be responsible, 
however it may be delegated. When the Secretary 
of the Interior says that the Office of Education is 
to be relieved of all administrative ‘‘burdens’’ it 
is not clear to what bureau or department he wants 
them to be transferred. 

(7) There should be under the Department of 
Education, as recommended by the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education and as a de- 
velopment of the present Office of Education, a 
bureau to collect and disseminate statistics and 
other information and a bureau for educational 
research. Statistics and research should be pub- 
lished, and releases should be sent, as is now done, 
to the daily press and other publications. The 
office should not, however, publish, as it does at 
present, a monthly journal, given away or sold at 
a nominal sum, in direct competition with the 
Journal of the National Education Association 
and the state educational journals. [Since these 
proposals were submitted to the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education the character of School Life 
has been somewhat changed. It now contains 
more reports from the office.] 

(8) In addition to a bureau of educational re- 
search in Washington, appropriations should be 
made for Educational Experiment Stations in 
each State of at least the amount that is now 
appropriated for the Agricultural Experiment 
Stations. The research of the agricultural sta- 
tions has repaid their cost many fold to the 
farmer and to the nation. It is almost incredi- 
ble that the National Advisory Committee on 
Education should propose to abolish the grants 
for agricultural experiment stations, for in the 
first place this would be most unwise and in the 
second place there would be no chance of favor- 
able congressional action. The method should 
be extended, in the first instance to educational 
research to improve methods of selecting and 
training teachers for the schools, and methods of 
selecting and training children in the schools. 
This work should be taken up in Washington as 
agriculture is by the Department of Agriculture, 
but there should also be stations in each State 
as in agriculture. They could effect improve 
ments and economies that would pay their cost 
ten times over. Each of the larger States 
should have a school of education not inferior 
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to the privately owned and admirably con- 
ducted Teachers College of Columbia University. 
It is a national scandal that most of the leaders 
in the administration of public education should do 
their advanced work and obtain their point of view 
from private universities supported and controlled 
by the owning classes and their foundations. 

(9) In addition to research stations and col- 
leges of education, and of agriculture and the 
mechanie arts, the extension of the method of na- 
tional and state cooperation to other subjects 
should be considered. The so-called mechanic arts 
should not be subordinated, as is now the case, to 
agriculture, but should be extended in independent 
institutions to cover industry and engineering in 
all their aspects. A similar development should 
be favored for forestry, mining, transportation and 
commerce. The present economic depression is 
due to lack of knowledge and the deficiencies of 
our schools. There is need of research stations 
and colleges in the fine arts, including the drama 
and music. 

(10) Radio is an interstate problem that must 
be taken over by the National Government. It 
is a federally controlled monopoly, it disregards 
state limits, payment for the service can be ob- 
tained only by taxation. Radio broadcasting is 
now mainly supported by advertising. The Federal 
Government should have a chain of stations within 
hearing of every citizen and should send out con- 
tinuously the best possible educational and social 
Every school and every individual can 
be reached with lessons, addresses and music. The 
difficult questions involved are being taken up 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Corporation 
with a former Columbia University publicity man 
in charge, but should not be left to them. The 
Secretary of the Interior has indeed appointed 
an Advisory Committee on Education by Radio 
which recommends a section devoted to educa- 
tion by radio in the Office of Education, while 
the other Advisory Committee ignores the sub- 
ject and the Secretary of the Interior would 
relieve the office of all administrative ‘‘burdens.’’ 
This radio committee curiously recommends that 
$200,000 be obtained from ‘‘interested [italics not 
in original] persons or foundations’’ for a ‘‘high- 
grade program.’’ Large appropriations by the 
National Government, perhaps ten million dollars 
a year, should be made to support the best pos- 
sible broadeasting service. The money can be ob- 
tained by a small progressive tax on radio sets 
when sold. 

(11) The distribution of publications by the 
Post office, the interstate shipment of films, the 
Provisions of the Mann act, and similar problems 


programs, 
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are of considerable educational and social interest. 
It may be that illiterate, feeble-minded, diseased 
or delinquent children and adults should not be 
permitted to move freely from State to State. 
But presumably the Federal Government should 
not so much concern itself with censorship and 
prohibition as with supplying the best there is to 
all the people. It does send out books from the 
National Library, and several of the bureaus dis- 
tribute educational films. 
traveling libraries of books, as also collections of 
natural history and of art, for exhibition through- 
out the country. It might provide lectures, plays 
and concerts. Other national 
seums and libraries (as we have) and also national 
operas and theaters (as we have not). We have 
accomplished more than any other nation in estab- 


It might well arrange 


nations have mu- 


lishing national parks, reservations and monu- 
A Department of Education and Public 
methods of 


ments. 
Welfare should determine the best 
extending culture and recreation. 
(12) The Federal Government 
erate with the States in 
in which expert knowledge is in advance of com- 
mon practice or one part of the country in ad- 
vance of other parts. This is the case with voca- 
tional education and home economics. The 
ernment has done well to take up these problems 
and the National Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion is unwise in proposing to abolish them instead 
of making recommendations for their improve- 
ment. In the case of the Negroes and the im- 
migrant classes there is an interstate problem of 
If their education and 
for in 


should coop- 


all educational efforts 


Gov- 


vast consequence. social 


welfare are not properly cared certain 
States, and they are allowed to move to other 
States, we have a national problem that must be 
solved. It is a challenge to a Department of 
Education, not a matter for private charity. 

(13) Problems of health in our schools are of 
measureless importance. Thanks to the develop- 
ment of a Department of Agriculture, we limit 
and control the diseases of plants and animals, not 
only in interstate commerce, but also within the 
States. As we have no Department of Education, 
the more fundamental work of suppressing con- 
tagious diseases and alleviating constitutional and 
other illnesses, defects and deficiencies is neglected. 
Most of all we need prolonged and intensive re- 
search that can only be undertaken on a suf- 
ficiently large scale by the Federal Government. 
Any one familiar with what the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation has accomplished with limited means will 
realize the possibilities of the situation. We can 
reduce the death rate of children and the in- 
cidence of incapacitating illness and defects to 
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Apart from the contribution to human 
finance not 


one half. 
welfare, the economic saving would 
only the health work, but the whole program here 
proposed for a Department of Education. 

(14) There 
for each 
1930 to 


illiteracy. 


say $10 
census of 


might be appropriated 
illiterate according to the 
those States that it to reduce 


When people move freely from State 


will use 


to State illiteracy concerns the nation as a whole. 
The New York Times, not a publication favoring 
centralized control, advocates editorially federal 
efforts to reduce illiteracy. There might also be 
a per capita appropriation of one dollar for adult 
education in those States that would undertake to 
use it for this The National Advisory 
Committee on Education recommends an appropria- 
tion of $2.50 to the States for each child under 
twenty-one years of age, in lieu of all other grants 
to States, to be for ‘‘educational opera- 
tions’’ in such a way as the State may decide. 
redistributing 


purpose. 


used 
This is too crude a method of 
wealth. It would not be approved by the wealthy 
States, nor would the poorer States like to be 
treated as charity patients. None the less it is 
true, as the Advisory Committee points out, that 
taxation is becoming increasingly national. Added 
to the tariff and internal revenue taxes, we now 
have the corporation and personal income taxes. 
The inheritance taxes will soon be increased as in 
siner countries. By the nature of things these 
should all be national taxes, and the large sums 
required for education, scientific research, health 
and public welfare, even if these are promoted 
only to the extent that they are profitable in- 
vestments, can be obtained only by national tax- 
ation. 

(15) A Department of Education and its Sec- 
retary, who next to the President would hold the 
most responsible office under the Government, must 
take up the problems of the economic support and 
social welfare of the dependent classes. The ill, 
the disabled, the feeble-minded, the lawless, may 
perhaps be left to the States, though this is doubt- 
ful. In the case of children and the aged the 
National Government must ultimately intervene, 
as it only can obtain by taxation the immense 
sums required. The family can no longer be ex- 
pected to bear costs that are primarily the con- 
cern of the nation. Child labor should of course 
be prohibited; this is a national issue. But when 
we require school attendance to the age of six- 
teen, ways must be found to relieve the eco- 
nomic burdens of the parents. The family is 
now easing its problem by having so few chil- 
dren that schools will soon be depopulated, the 
Thanks to scientific research 


nation regressive. 
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and its applications there is ample wealth; the 
most difficult of all political questions is how 
it shall be properly distributed. Most individ- 
uals earn during their lifetime more than they 
cost and add to the national wealth. But we 
have now advanced the time of self-support to 
sixteen or eighteen years, to twenty-five years 
for the professional classes. There is said to be 
greater difficulty than formerly for older people 
to obtain employment. The problems are too com- 
plicated for discussion in detail here, so only two 
definite plans are proposed for a beginning—first, 
allow pensions to teachers in public schools on the 
same basis as now applies to military service; sec- 
ond, grant $100 a year for each child who stands 
in respect to ability, character and health among 
the upper tenth of the children in the public school 
that he attends. If any one says that such meas- 
ures are socialistic the reply is that all public 
and compulsory education is socialistic. It is only 
a question of how little or how much we shall do 
for education and welfare. 

(16) Education we are told means to lead out 
the abilities of the child, but etymologically it may 
equally well mean to select the ‘‘dukes,’’ the 
leaders for a democracy. This selection is the most 
important and the most neglected function of our 
lower and higher schools. We try to teach chil- 
dren what they need not learn at ages at which 
they are especially unfit to learn it. We could do 
far more for them by determining what they can 
do and giving them a chance to do it. Among 
the twenty million children in our schools are large 
numbers who are as able as those who have done 
the most for the nation and the world. By giving 
each of these children opportunity to do the work 
he can do best, and by training him to do it in 
the best way, the average economic production 
of each individual from the moron to the man 
of genius can probably be more than doubled, 
and happiness would be increased in equal meas- 
ure. We can thus finance any expenditure for 
education, even though it may be counted by 
billions of dollars. Lastly, we not only can select 
individuals for their work, but also the individuals 
themselves. Eugenics is the great problem of the 
future. 

(17) A Department of Education, with a Sec- 
retary in the President’s cabinet, can and should 
be established at once. The problems here env- 
merated will require a generation for their solu- 
tion, and the more we accomplish the more numer- 
ous will be the new problems brought into view. 
Any political party in an intelligent democracy 
that makes education and public welfare its plat- 
form will prevail. If the old-line parties do not 
realize the situation, a new party will arise. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A BOUQUET FOR VALPARAISO 


A FRIEND of Valparaiso University writes to 
my easy overlord, “In the June 6 
ScHoou AND Society, McAndrew, in a review of 
Flexner’s ‘Universities,’ makes the statement: 
‘The Indiana Ku Kluxers, if they become a 
corporation and undertake teaching stenog- 
raphy, using the name Valparaiso University, 


issue of 


might be ridiculed by an Oxford don.’ ” 

I was showing that the original meaning of 
the word “universitas,” as well as later usual 
usage, justifies its employment as “university” 
in any ease even though an Oxford don might 
ridicule. 

“T trust,” continues the “that cor- 
rection will be given due prominence. I do not 
know whether MeAndrew tried to be funny in 
his statement. I can not rid myself of the feel- 
ing that it was a nasty statement. In 1923, a 
newspaper story stated that the Indiana Ku 
Klux Klan was thinking of taking over Val- 
paraiso University. it has never been possible 
to find where this story originated. Certainly 
there was never any intention on the part of 
the university trustees at that time to make such 
a deal. In 1925, the Lutheran University As- 
sociation bought the property for the purpose 
of establishing a first-class educational institu- 
tion. Steps were taken to reorganize the school 
on a sound educational basis. The college of 
Liberal Arts was accepted by the North Central 
Association of Colleges. Other boards and as- 
sociations have given it recognition. The same 
is true of the Law School, the College of 
Pharmacy and the College of Engineering. 

“MeAndrew is repeating a fable which he 
should know never had any existence in fact.” 

ls this a chip on the Valparaiso shoulder? I 
like chips and serappy educators. We are short 
of both. Ask Professor Thurstone. Let’s see 
what my Valparaisie friend is hot about. 
“The Indiana Ku Kluxers, if they become a 
corporation using the name Valparaiso Uni- 
versity might be ridiculed by an Oxford don.” 
When I shall put the Flexner review into my 
complete works, I’ll say, “The Indiana Ku 
Kluxers, if they should become a corporation 


letter, 


and should take over Valparaiso University as 
a newspaper story in 1923 said they were think- 
ing of doing, might be ridiculed by an Oxford 
don.” 

Oh, come, take off the chip, here’s rather a 
bouquet :—All the people of my acquaintance 
who took work at Valparaiso University said 
it was time well spent. 
centrate on the business of education without 
waste or distraction. Will Hayward, along- 
side of whom I taught for years, who is in 
the front rank as teacher, author, New York 
high-school principal and quiet efficiency ex- 


Its plan was to con- 


pert, long ago taught me that Valparaiso, his 
Alma Mater, was nearer the type of educa- 
tional institution suitable for a democracy than 
are most of the higher institutions in America. 

Come, my corrective friend, put that in your 
buttonhole. 

I’ll do more, I’ll say that I have studied the 
sixty-ninth year-book of Valparaiso and noted 
its array of courses such as self-respecting uni- 
versities give, including public health and sani- 
tation, nursing, medicine, teaching (with an 
option for the teaching of citizenship and plenty 
of instruction in games and sports), Latin, 
Greek and languages galore, religion and ethics, 
polities, sociology, summer sessions and all. 

Vive Valparaiso! 


SOME HOT SUMMER SHOTS 

For four years, ending in 1928, the Epv- 
CATIONAL REVIEW distribute, 
month, return sheets on which the readers were 
asked to note what features of the magazine 
most suited and displeased them. The publisher 
was disconcerted to find that the feature “What 
the Layman Thinks,” a collection of news- 
paper editorials, received more commendation 
than any other particular. It was prepared by 
aid of shears and paste-pot and with less use 
of brains than was employed in preparing and 
choosing the more solid articles of masters of 
pedagogy. Either the school people are not so 
indifferent to the opinion of mankind as they 
are often said to be or else they feel the danger 
of isolation. 


used to each 
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My notebook and I have been attending pub- 
lic meetings devoted to consideration of educa- 
There is a what’s-wrong-with- 
wave in our neighborhood. We 
older men can remember many. Richard Grant 
White stirred up one; Rebecca Harding Davis, 


tional service. 


the-schools 


There were successive surges caused 
by James Rice, Charles W. Eliot, Colonel 
Larned, Michael Friedsam, and Edward Bok. 
Charges were made, defenses published and 


another. 


more or less benefit gained. 

A researcher with time and skill could meas- 
ure the amount of discontent printed in sam- 
plings of newspapers at stated periods and plot 
the curve of criticism. It happens that the en- 
tire number of addresses I heard this month 
were devoid of praise, compliment, satisfaction 
and complacency. 

Dr. James Sheerin, standing on the Washing- 
tonian maxim that only an enlightened public 
opinion can make popular government honest, 
pointed out the amazing ignorance of all of 
We don’t know 
what the candidates stand for. We don’t know 
whether they are honest men or crooks. What 
is the remedy? A Citizens Union publishes the 
record of those running for reelection but the 
majority of voters are not sufficiently warm 
with the love of honest men to go to the polls 
and to urge others to do the same. Civie duty 
we continue to believe would be strengthened if 
the publie schools would address themselves to 
what they were founded for: the purification 
So says the Reverend Sheerin. 


us when we go to the polls. 


of polities. 


STUPIDITY AND PREJUDICE RIFE 


I found the youthful president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago mincing nothing in his sur- 
vey. Edueation has singularly failed so far, is 
his opinion, in training intelligence and sub- 
stituting it for stupidity and prejudice. What 
have schools and universities been doing all 
these years if they have been unable to prevent 
our present parlous state?’ What must educa- 
tion do? Switch to the study of human prob- 
lems, train thinking independence, direct con- 
sideration of civie ills near at hand, eliminate 
the time-wasting subjects that inadequately con- 
tribute to civic training; substitute such as aim 
directly at a higher social, political morality 
and intelligence. So urges President Hutchins. 
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Goodwin Watson, on the day I heard him, 
ranked as high as Dr. Hutchins in vigorous 
demand to diseard the traditional non-essentials 
of the school course. Every investigation of 
government, he said, shows the failure of what 
the schools thought they were teaching as citi- 
zenship. Hundreds of thoughtful teachers are 
frittering away their lives because they are in 
a treadmill divised for an old and outworn edu- 
cational philosophy. The new plan of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is better than most others 
but it doesn’t go far enough; its graduates still 
may be a moral menace and political grafters. 

Jesse Newlon’s discourse, shortly after, said 
edueation is too busy remembering to have time 
or energy for thinking. It is a buttress to an 
established order. That order contributes no so- 
lution to present ills. It makes teachers autom- 
atons, little better than employes in a factory. 

My cherished William of the clan Kilpatric 
held that American children are vaccinated 
against thinking on economic and political prob- 
lems. Our school system is sold out to the past. 
Schools are timorous and cowardly, teaching 
only generally accepted creeds, steering clear of 
controversial issues. 

The hottest shots of the summer were fired 
by Norman Thomas, guest speaker of Columbia 
University at its luncheon in its Faculty Club. 
The high schools, he said, have sterilized think- 
ing about things that matter. The educators 
keep the children away from controversial mat- 
ters. Thought is sterilized. Political morons 
are graduated by the millions. We face the 
most bitter peace-time winter ever known, and 
the citizens turned out by our public-school 
system are going, as usual, to let things drift 
because they have not been habituated to think 
out problems of the general welfare. 


Nor TeacHING Wuat NEEps To BE Known 


Lotus Coffman’s jeremiad stirred his hearers 
as no school talk I ever heard has done. Pov- 
erty, misery and unemployment, said he, stalk 
in the midst of plenty. Captains of industry, 
with their feet mired in the clay of their own 
making, tell bedtime stories to send mankind 
chasing rainbows. Government by expedient 
rather than on principle is upon us. Commun- 
ism will not yield to negation. The only solu- 
tion Americans seem able to use is to wait for 
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time. Schools have not taught their graduates 
what now they need to know of economies, civic 
intelligence and world relations. The times need 
that the promises put forward as to the results 
of education be realized in the kind of work it 
does. So much from Coffman. 

I heard Lewis Maverick declare that school 
citizenship’s greatest weakness is in the eternal 
drawing of parallels that get nowhere. Citizen- 
ship must participate in civie life. The school 
graduate doesn’t participate. A man is not a 
good citizen unless he pulls his weight in the 
The frequent salute to the flag and re- 
peating an oath of allegiance is soporific. It 
degenerates into formalism and even antipathy. 
Commanders have learned that. Not form, 
not ceremony, not memorized passages, but real 
issues discussed, thinking and personal conclu- 
sion based on principles of fairness and general 
welfare must be had in school. 

The admirable Reisner, christened Edward, 
who uses the calmest manner in delivering the 
hardest blows, said what you need is punch and 
power. You educators are now and have been 
all along supine before the organized forces 
of corruption and personal advantage. The 
human output of your schools are like you. The 
original purpose and continuing obligation of 
your position, management and teaching is the 
development of persons who can and will be 
effective in civic warfare for improvement. 


boat. 


PLAYING SCHOOL 


Well, brothers, what does it mean to you? 

There is nothing new in it. Presidents Wash- 
ington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
Lincoln, Roosevelt, Coolidge and Hoover have 
said it. Dr. Franklin, Dr. Rush, Noah Webster, 
Governor Sullivan, Justice Chipman said it 
more than a hundred years ago. 

In prosperous times you can play with this 
American idea. You can go on teaching the 
machinery of government, while those who 
know all the anatomy of it that your text-books 
teach are manipulating polities for their own 
advantage. Then come hard times like these 
and with all our wealth, resources and school 
graduates we haven’t a public opinion enlight- 
ened enough to select a remedy. 

The men who coaxed the legislatures to take 
over education and charge the cost to the whole 
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community, parents and childless, promised 
that the expense would be more than saved 
from the cost of crime, corruption, police- 
courts and jails. We spend more per capita 
on education than any other nation. We have 
more crime and corruption in proportion to 
population than any other country. There 
isn’t a single public school based on the Ameri- 
can idea. 


men responsible for making education a public 


The course of study, according to the 


charge, was to be: more perfect union, justice, 
domestic tranquility, common defense, general 
welfare, blessings of liberty now and in the 
future. To train in these desirabilities, the 
proponents of public education said, the teach- 
ers should be experts in economics, polities, 
justice, defense, general welfare government, 
civil affairs. Where is there a public school so 
manned ? 


SmmpteR THAN Your PRESENT SCHEME 

Often in the nearly 150 years since the group 
of statesmen outlined their ideas for American 
public education have the DeWitt Clintons, the 
Horace Manns, and lesser lights exhorted that 
education turn away from its prerevolutionary 
idols and tackle its promises. Harold Rugg’s, 
Martin O’Shea’s definite proposals that the ele- 
mentary schools be organized on such civic- 
social aims as are suitable to young children are 
not so elaborate as the complex objective of the 
schools we have. 

Edward Reisner’s urge that high-school and 
college study those programs of social and 
political improvement which are discoverable 
and make them the direction-posts of education 
is the same sound advice that the prize-winners 
of Franklin’s invited writers upon the proper 
educational system for the United States ad- 
voeated generations ago. 

What’s hindering you? 

Teachers who have spent time and money 
preparing to teach Latin, Algebra, French, 
German and standard school subjects are a 
hindrance. Gentlemen who have money in- 
vested in text-books are an obstacle. 

School boards who know no other conception 
of education than the old standard are in the 
way. 

Parents whom we have taught that our brand 
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of education will advance their children are 
clogs upon you. 

Politicians who fatten on public ignorance of 
what they do have you by the neck. 

Everybody’s indifference and laziness discour- 
age you. 

You are behind a stone wall. 

Butt your head against it! 

On the other side of it, I just heard Lotus 
insurrection and misunder- 


The time has arrived 


Coffman are 
standing, human slavery. 
when your buildings, your athletics, your dra- 
matics, your 1,001 secondary things, must be 
pushed aside and the original responsibility of 
publie education be assumed by you. 

It will adventure 


say, 


be the riskiest you ever 


tackled. 
It will give you the opportunity to sym- 
pathize with your brothers in unemployment. 
It will 
schoolmasters that their motto is “safety first.” 
It will give you something of the inner glow 
that Montressor noted in that early American 


correct a not uncommon fling at 


FRANKLIN WAS HOT 


VERSATILE and lovable old Ben, so Dr. 
Woody! reminds us, held a life-long contempt 
for the system of higher education which wastes 
upon Latin and unapplied mathematics the time 
that could have been devoted to preparing youth 
to serve the public. Among the Franklin ex- 
periences, assembled in this volume of the Me- 
Graw-Hill education classies, the academy ad- 
venture reads like educational fiaseos of here 

Franklin was the father of the 
He drew the prospectus and gathered 
Here was to be an institution 
from tradition and conditioned by 
Life was too short and obligations 
too pressing to permit youth to devote 
precious time to dead languages and unapplied 
science. However, trustees of wealth and 
position must be got on the board. They are 
for the good old eurriculum suitable for a gen- 
tleman and a scholar. Franklin, according to 
his life-long principle, takes half a loaf as 


and now. 
project. 
the 


released 


money. 


publie need. 


1Thomas Woody, ‘‘ Educational Views of Ben- 
jamin Franklin.’’ McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York. 270 pp. $2.00. 
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when he 


schoolmaster, Nathan Hale, who, 
mounted the scaffold, Montressor wrote, had 
an expression on his face as if he had attained 


a great satisfaction. 


PROFESSIONAL PROVENDER 


Our of a hundred and six good-looking vol- 
umes sent by their excellencies, the publishers, 
this month, I have ventured to prescribe the 
following for your professional sustenance. As 
advertisement to the nutritive value of this table 
service I publish without permission the follow- 
ing testimonials. 

“T use your book reviews as basis for ex- 
penditure of our library fund.” Charles M. 
Herlihy, principal, State Normal School, Fitch- 
burg. 

“T read what you say about all the books and 
some of them I buy.” Thomas H. Briggs, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Proceed, therefore, upon the following path 
of duty. 









better than no bread. He compromises on a 
school with two courses—a classical, an En- 
glish. Then follows the oft-played educational 
game of putting the prospectus in the cupboard 
and throwing away the key. Like Ezra Cor- 
nell’s or Jacob Tome’s educational purpose, 
Franklin’s, in the hands of educators, gets more 
and more moulded into the traditional pattern 
until it is hardly recognizable. 

Absent in Europe and busied with the affairs 
of the Revolution, Poor Richard seareely knows 
what the old-liners are doing to his project. 
But old, sick and within a year of his death, 
the philosopher wrote one of the most scathing 
reports ever submitted to a school board. It 
consists of a series of minutes from the board 
records, exposing a startling contrast of reso- 
lutions with performances. “From the begin- 
ning, the contempt of your employes for the 
new, the English, course has been allowed to 
damage it. They got you to give the Latin 
master a title. You gave none to the English 
principal. To the Latin head you gave £200; 
to the English, one half as much money and 


twice as many boys. You voted £100 to buy 
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Greek and Latin books, nothing for English. 
I flatter myself, gentlemen, that from the board 
minutes it appears that the original plan has 
been departed from; that the subseribers have 
been deceived and disappointed, that good mas- 
ters have been driven out of the school and 
that the trustees have not kept faith.” 
Woody reprints the entire report. 
riched by quotations from Locke, Trumbull and 


It is en- 


ancient authors. It is vigorous writing. 

It must strike you that Franklin’s disappoint- 
ment with the course of his academy, left to the 
management of traditional educators, would be 
paralleled and intensified if he were to compare 
our tremendous public school and college per- 
formance with the plans of the men who per- 
suaded the legislatures to tax the people for the 
schools. The promise was that the schools 
would be run for public benefit. The fact is 
that the schoolmaster continues to conduct them 
for Latin, for geometry, for individual bene- 
fit or ornament, as if education were still paid 
for by parents for their children rather than 
by the community for community benefit. Edu- 
eators have done to that new objective what the 
masters did to Franklin’s modern system— 
starved it. 

Professor Woody gathers Franklin’s educa- 
tional activities and presents them as an engag- 
ing story. Education of youth, of adults, of 
self, each is elaborated in interesting detail. It 
is, when you come to see it in this light, an 
added respectability that Woody is giving us. 
Asked to name America’s great educators, the 
average man doesn’t get beyond Charles Eliot 
and Horace Mann. These Woody and Hansen, 
and similar books that are coming out, give us 
claims to Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jeffer- 
Noah Webster, DeWitt Clinton and a 
galaxy of statesmen whose brilliant success in 
other fields should not fade their educational 
service but give it and all teachers an added 
glow. 


son, 


MASTER EDUCATOR 


Wuen I was in the dear old Ypsilanti Nor- 
mal School, fifty-one years ago, we recited the 
names of Comenius, Basedow, Luther, Sturm, 
Ascham, Locke, and other distant worthies as 
I ean not 


the eminences of our profession. 
recall anything there learned of Horace Mann 
hor any American except Oswego Sheldon, who, 
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alas, doesn’t appear in Dr. Thomas’s big dic- 
tionary of biography, nor in Cubberley’s index 
nor in Dr. Dexter’s “Education in the United 
States.” 

Professor Woody, if you read his “Franklin,” 
makes the addition of that 
among great educators, Roy Honeywell* estab- 
lishes Jefferson there with no fear of dislodg- 
In theory, in research, in planning, in 


name inevitable 


ment. 
devotion of time, strength and money, in saecri- 
fice, in ultimate success, the educational service 
of the great Virginian as portrayed in the 
superb volume published by the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Education puts Jefferson at the 
head of the founders of the public school sys- 
tem. 

In selecting Professor Honeywell to write 
the book, the Graduate School avoided risk of 
a narrow view, for he is a trainer in history and 
government in Boston University. His father 
was, in New York, a life-long promoter of edu- 
cation for community benefit. 

The Harvard book begins with a sketch of 
Jefferson as an educated man and of the means 
that made him such. Digging into personal 
correspondence from 1750 to 1826, the author 
presents, in their inception, growth and change, 
the educational ideas of the constructive states- 
man. Mr. Jefferson, accepting doctorate de- 
grees from various colleges, learned to look 
upon them as aristocratic vanities out of place 
He feared domination of the 
university. 


in a democracy. 
faculty by the president of 
While Jefferson lived he secured that the pro- 
fessors would elect one of their own number as 
head to hold office only a year. He favored 
the self-government of students, as 
in Edinburgh, with sufficient appeal to their 
honor and self respect, but was too practical to 
commit the whole affair of discipline to a mob 
He played 


his 


observed 


of young cubs uncontrolled at home. 
upon their loyalty to the institution and urged 
them to make a reputation for the University 
of Virginia. 

Dean Page, in Charlottesville, eight years 
ago, when I quizzed him on discipline, outlined 
existing policies. Honeywell, now, in quoting 
Jefferson, is deseribing the usage observed by 

2 Roy J. Honeywell, ‘‘The Educational Work of 
Thomas Jefferson.’’ Harvard Studies in Educa- 


tion, Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 295 
pp- $3.00. 
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I imagine, Mr. Principal, that if you 
returned to your present school in 2037 A.D. 
and found an intelligent and successful execu- 
tive announcing as the policy of government 
the one you worked up and used in 1931, you 
would have a pleasant thrill of your own. My 
writers on school administration find half of us 
prone to throw out all the policies of our pred- 


Page. 


ecessors after an examination both cursory and 
cursery. 

Jefferson, like Franklin, modified theory by 
He found there was a limit be- 
yond which reliance on the manliness of boys 


experience. 
wouldn’t work. In his latter days he was con- 
vineed that the element of fear was needful. 
Professor Honeywell’s narration of the ups and 
downs of Jefferson’s public-school and univer- 
sity projects, of the growth and change of his 
ideals, catches its romance and adventure, ris- 
ing to epic levels. Honeywell does justice to 
the splendor of Jeffersonian ideals. They were 
a majestic dream of political, social and moral 
progress through universal education. Their 
realization, still short of the vision and behind 
what could at this moment be achieved by con- 
centration in line with his purpose, is, in ma- 
terial equipment and cost, beyond the record 
of any other people. 

The appendices to this book, the thirty large 
pages of authorities and sources, are a gen- 
erous piece of work. As we recall Jefferson’s 
methodical habits and his constant urge that 
the full utility of every project be realized, 
we are sure the thing he would desire which 
would give this splendid book a value after it 
is read is an alphabetical index. One could be 
made, dear Graduate School, in a week, by one 
of your students. Why don’t you give it out 
as a research assignment and bind it into the 
later issues? 


AN ALLURING HISTORY 


Maset CASNER, teaching in New Haven, 
wondered why American history had to be so 
complex as to bewilder her children. She made 
her own selection of fundamental necessities. 
She had her pupils use what books were avail- 
able in school and in the public library. The 
waste of time in getting and copying material 
made the work irksome. Often the matter was 
above the brain-power of the seventh graders. 
She consulted Yale Professor Ralph Gabriel, 
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editor of “The Pageant of America,” issued by 
the University Press. For several years these 
two made the history lessons from month to 
month and put them out in mimeographed 
form. They tried these on the pupils, they 
modified the scheme from time to time. Har- 
court, Brace and Company came into the proj- 
ect. They enlisted J. Russell Smith, the geog- 
rapher; William Kimmel, social-studies expert, 
and Robert Harmon, professor of education, as 
advisers. Result: a new history. To know a 
people we must sing their songs, think their 
thoughts and look at the world through their 
eyes. The book abounds in lovely musie, de- 
scriptions of sports, pictures in profusion, dia- 
grams of famous structures, marvelous maps 
and novelties once found only in children’s 
books and magazines unrelated to education. 
What fascinated there is employed here when 
it is valuable in connection with our history. 
The authors divide the book into units and prob- 
lems. They are generous with outlines for class 
discussion, pupils’ thinking exercises and ac- 
tivities, words to understand. Sprinkled here 
and there are stories of the time. What Miss 
Casner and her youngsters spent so many hours 
looking for in libraries is all here and more, 
between the two red covers beginning with the 
world before 1492 and closing with the London 
Conference on disarmament. 


A CLEVER CHRONICLE 


Wuart president was born on July 4? What 
three died on Independence day? Who kept 
his cabinet intact during his full term? Why 
is Hoover called the 31st president when we 
have had but 30? Who was the youngest 
president? The oldest? Who received all but 
one of the votes of the electoral college? 

Dr. Johnson used to earry in his pocket a 
book of problems to take out now and then to 
give his mind exercise. Auburn S. Cunning- 
ham’s little volume‘ is replete with entertain- 
ment and fact skillfully arranged. The quali- 
fications, duties, oath, powers, salary and 
expenses, flag, salute and residence of the chief 
executive are described. A brief biography of 

8 Mabel G. Casner, Ralph Henry Gabriel, ‘‘ Ex- 


ploring American Hitory.’’ Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York. 812 pp. $1.96. 


4Auburn S. Cunningham, ‘‘Everything You 
Want to Know about the Presidents. 
Clurg and Company, Chicago. 


A. C. Me- 
135 pp. $1.00. 
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each president, giving parentage, birth-place, 
education, business, marriage, party, terms, 
death and burial; a similar tabulation of vice- 
presidents; lists of all the cabinets; accounts 
of 33 parties from Federal to Ku Klux; out- 
lines of conventions and elections; tables of 
victories by states; and two hundred remark- 
ably engaging questions—answers a little fur- 
ther on, the whole closed with a handy index, 
make this one of the particularly valuable books 
of the year. No school library should be with- 
out it. The history teacher needs one under his 
thumb. 


WHAT INTERESTS AMERICANS? 


As if written to fit into Dr. Cunningham’s 
book comes a joint product of the American 
Library Association and Chicago University.® 
It is a report of the first two years of a study 
fostered by the Carnegie Corporation and the 
American Library Association. It summarizes 
previous investigations, determines the interests 
of typical adult groups, centers on non-fiction, 
indicates subjeets needing new books, finds “the 
next war” getting its chief attention from Iowa 
medical students and from other groups in this 
Minnesota students of education and 
home economies, housewives, high-school teach- 
ers, women factory workers, telephone opera- 
tors, and elementary teachers. Chicago men 
in high schools prefer to read of statesmen and 
politicians, criticisms of political policies, inter- 
national attitudes, prevention of specific ills, 
self-improvement, birth-control, ete. They avoid 
business, biography and management, personal 
beauty, changing status of women, styles, art, 
movies, theaters, sports and the home garden. 

The book is full of meat, interest, surprises, 
encouragements and of hints of practical value 
to edueators, librarians, authors, politicians and 
preachers, 


THE BEST OF LANGUAGE FACTS IN 
ONE BOOK 


May I eall the attention of junior and senior 
high-school workers to a new treatise on foreign 
languages?® Dr. Cole, who was head of the 


5 Douglas Waples, Ralph W. Tyler, *“What Peo- 
ple Want to Read About.’’ University of Chicago 
Press. 312 pp. $3.25. 

® Robert D. Cole, ‘‘Modern Foreign Languages 
and Their Teaching.’’ Appleton and Company, 


order: 


New York. 598 pp. $3.00. 
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department of French and Spanish in the Law- 
renceville School and is now professor of see- 
ondary education, calls attention to the wreck- 
age of good old opinions. 
researchers have done. 
not enough. You must know the changes you 
are aiming to secure in John and Mary. The 
book is founded on the thesis that the language 
teacher must set up his objectives and must 
use the material and methods, which experi- 
mentation has shown to be those best known, 
to realize the objectives. 

You have here the presentation of these aims 
and means as developed in the past fifteen 
years. 

Better English does not come from studying 
other languages. It is usually hurt by such 
You must make it an aim and see that 
better English comes. The days of fights for 
language when hot air was the only weapon 
The experimenters have given you 
solid shot in the form of results piled up by 
standardized tests. Dr. Cole collects and ar- 
ranges a wealth of philosophy, psychology, 
argument, method and result with lesson types, 
pictorial and dramatie aids, supervision, tech- 
nique, questions, and bibliography that make a 
manual indispensable for every school and col- 
lege attempting modern-language teaching. 


the 
Teaching a subject is 


This havoe 


study. 


are gone. 


EASY SPANISH 


ANOTHER urge upon teachers of foreign lan- 
guage to drop the wasteful usage of oral reading 
comes in Silver, Burdett and Company’s neat 
book’ of anecdotes, biographies, descriptions 
and conversations in Spanish. 

In celebration of its fifteenth birthday the 
work has been given a new dress and valuable 
jewels in the form of pictures. It is an example 
of text-book engineering in which tl « builders 
tried various alluring extracts upon pupils in 
the early stages of study. The most successful 
selections were gathered, graded and made into 
this volume of entertainment and instruction 
usable from the fifth to the tenth month of 
Spanish classes. By questions according to 
modern text usage the reader is led into getting 
the gist of interesting stories of el canal de 


7 Lawrence A. Wilkins, Max A. Luria, ‘‘Lec- 
turas Faciles.’’ Silver, Burdett and Company, 
New York. 266 pp. $1.44. 
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Panama, la ciudad meridional del Ecuador, la 


Republica Argentina, and of much of Latin 


America and of Spain. 


PARLOUS STATE OF LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 


MinLions are studying foreign languages. 
Theories and methods in endless variety come 
and go thick as the litter of pienickers in 
In spite of honest efforts to find 


into 


Vallombrosa. 


validity, teachers are divided 


Consideration of this leads Dr. 


universal 


many camps. 
H. R. Huse of the University of North Caro- 
lina to investigate principles of the studial 


learning of foreign languages.® 

Those loyal souls who are disposed to resent 
the oft-repeated fling that the poorest teaching 
is above the elementary school will get little 
comfort here. 

Foreign language teaching is an anarchy 
both in theories and works. No one knows how 
vocabulary should be presented, how words 
should be defined, what kind of exercise should 
be effective for what purposes. There is no 
experimental investigation leading to conelu- 
sions on these points. There is no agreement 
among language instructors as to what to teach. 
There is no consensus and little scientifie in- 
formation as how best to teach even common 
Determination is infinitely complicated 
aims: as reading knowl- 


details. 
by dozens of different 
edge, speaking ability, appreciation of the life 
of a foreign country, development of mental 
power, ability to write, better comprehension of 
English grammar and English words, ideals, ete. 

Dr. Huse does a direct service in taking up, 
one by one, a large number of researches—he 
exhibits a bibliography of 13 pages of these— 
and by contrasting them with one another and 
by giving each a Missouri scrutiny, he leaves 
you convinced that the mind of enquiring teach- 
ers must be in a state of bewilderment. 

For instance, there is the problem of giving 
a speaking ability in the foreign language. 
Charlie Vopicka, Chicago board member, pro- 
poses reform in the local high schools because 
the children graduate without being able to 
converse in their French, German or Spanish. 


SH. R. 
Language Study.’’ 
Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Huse, ‘‘The Psychology of Foreign 
University of North Carolina 
231 pp. $3.00. 
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Dr. Huse assembles the findings of investiga- 
tors showing that at best only a classroom dia- 
lect is attainable, useless in business or society. 
It’s a matter of mathematics. A pupil can get 
practice in speaking about three minutes a week, 
two hours a year, a quarter of a day for his 
whole course; on the other hand, to acquire 
one’s own language the learner talks all day 
and would drive a school teacher to exaspera- 
tion by repeating over and over original pro- 
ductions and what is heard. Worse yet, studies 
of bilingual children show that one language 
interferes with the other; neither are mastered 
so well as the child of one speech uses it. To 
command two languages is to lessen ability in 
other fields. 

What language teaching needs is simplifica- 
tion. Get rid of the multiplicity of aims and 
it becomes essentially a memory problem; it is 
the learning, for recognition and recall, a fixed 
list of units of expression. 

After clearing away much rubbish H. R. H. 
blocks out specifications for procedure. Sim- 
plify your objectives. Get measurements be- 
fore the teaching begins, enlist sufficient num- 
bers to bring conclusions as near universality 
as possible; get scores at the end of definite 
periods, compare results, find the weak spots 
and go at it again. 

It must appear to you from the study of the 
Huse proposals and from the facility of enlist- 
ing language teachers into a working organiza- 
tion that the need of ending the present con- 
fusion can be satisfied in large measure. It 
would not only be a service of civie virtue in 
improving the public investment in language 
teaching, but it would enhance the self-respect 
of this large multitude of teachers whose reason 
for being is so widely doubted. H. R. Hs 
book shows him so hard-boiled when confronted 
with mere rationalizing and opinion that no 
one really digesting it would be willing to 
repeat the fatuity of the famous Classical In- 
vestigation with its armchair working of beliets 
into masquerading guesses put forth as facts. 
We have been fed on this sort since education 
organized itself, B. C. What brought alchemy 
into the respectability of chemistry ought to put 
high-school teaching on a firmer foundation. 
Experiment, with testing, free from the will 1 
believe, is due in language study; n’est ce pas! 
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HUMAN GRAMMARIAN 


“THE trouble with grammar,” says our Setau- 
ket Squire, who was prize man in English, class 
orator and editor of the college paper forty 
years ago, “is that there ain’t no consistency 


in it. The master tells us the verb must agree 


with its subject and then he reads from the 
platform ‘now abideth faith, hope, and charity, 


these three.’ ” 


“If you said ‘ain’t no consistencies,’ Squire, 
instead of ‘no eonsisteney,’” said the school- 
master, “you would be grammatically correct 
though colloquial, for ‘ain’t’? is short for ‘am 
not’ or ‘are not’; but to use it for ‘is not’ is, 
my dictionary says, illiterate. As for ‘now 
abideth,’ your contention is that the 
doesn’t agree, because there are three subjects; 
and so, the passage, being accepted as good 
English, never having been corrected all during 
these 300 years, is right and shows inconsis- 
tency. Wait a minute. ‘Now abideth faith’ is 
correct, isn’t it?” 

“Of course! It’s in the Bible.” 

“Then ‘now abideth faith’ is right, and, by 
itself, consistent ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“The whole verse is right. 
faith, now abideth hope, now abideth 
these three,’ is what is meant, as plainly as ‘you 
shut the door’ is the proper expansion of your 
speech when you use only the last three words.” 

I had stopped in at this rendezvous of vil- 
lage sages on the way home from the post office. 
[ was carrying a package which, when opened, 
enriched me with the trim “Syntax”® just off 
the Heath press. I turn to the table of con- 
tents. There is a chapter on agreement between 
subject and predicate. In a minute, I find, on 
page 54, “When the verb precedes a number 
of subjects it is often in the singular: ‘There 
is little illustration and no side lights’ (G. W. 
Lewes’s “Aristotle”’) ‘And now abideth faith, 
hope and charity.’ ” 

One of the strongest recommendations for a 
book is its readiness to tell you what you want 
to know. Can I find anything on the Squire’s 
“ain't”? I do. I also find “aren’t” and 
“amn’t,” and quotations showing their varied 


verb 


abideth 
charity, 


‘Now 


_*George O. Curme, ‘‘Syntax’’ (vol. III of the 
Kurme-Kurath English Grammar). D. C. Heath 
and Company. 616 pp. $5.00. 
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use. Simplicity and economy have made “ain’t” 
serve for “am not, are not” and “is not.” 

Still further, why did the schoolmaster pass 
over the Squire’s “ain’t no”? I search Curme 
again. “Double negation. In better literary 
English and in eurrent popular speech, two or 
three negatives are felt as stronger than one 
on the same principle by which we drive in two 
or three nails. ‘I can’t see no wit in 
(Lamb: letter to Coleridge.)” 

Dr. Curme’s “Syntax” is a teeming thesaurus. 
Not only are the older English classies sifted 
for examples, but mountains of current litera- 


her’: 


ture and floods of living speech have been 
panned for treasure. The the 
table of contents, the chapter headings, the in- 
The classification numbers 


arrangement, 


dex, are masterly. 
and the page captions are ingenious and effee- 
tive. This is a piece of work that awakens your 
admiration and enthusiasm. I like this com- 
bination of exact scholarship with everyday 
human interest. “Good English,” this author 
says, “is not a starched shirt for all occasions. 
Evening dress is out of place at a football game. 
Loose, colloquial English, as often described in 
these chapters, is frequently as appropriate as 
a loose-fitting garment in moments of relaxa- 
tion. The lesser grammarians in their insistence 
on strait-jackets not only show bad taste but 
they do a good deal of harm in that they impart 
erroneous ideas of language.” 

I had a teacher, once, who corrected me, “not 
‘garden,’ Willie, say ‘garding.’” Curme, bless 
his heart, sees such clearness, force and charm 
in some of the expressions attacked by little 
grammarians that he discards the technical term 
“vulgar” as having acquired a disparaging 
meaning and classifies his many racy expressions 
under the head of “popular speech.” For the 
honest user of the speech of his fathers who is 
bewildered by fear of violating the rules of a 
school book now abideth charity. 


STRESSES IN MATHEMATICS 


THE teacher sends the pupils to the black- 
board and assigns to each a theorem. The 
demonstrations are written out in full. Each 
boy sits down when he is through. This waste- 
ful performance, the most common class exercise 
that Professor Ernst Breslich meets on his tour 
of schools, is one of the many traditional per- 
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formances his “Problems in Secondary Mathe- 
“Come, let us reason 
together,” says the author. “It is of no value 
to listen to a recitation of a proof the boy 
already knows. Such pupils as do not under- 
stand get no thought-training in listening to 
such things. They agree and accept. They 
contribute very little.’ The whole book is a 
criticism and correction of mathematics teach- 
ing of the traditional type. The coming of test- 
ing and research has determined the most effi- 
cient of various methods found in use. The 
Breslich book is based on the findings of such 
appraisals. It espouses the theory that distinct 
units of a subject should be mastered. It illus- 
trates in detail the best ways of getting them 
mastered. It stresses the necessity of effective 
assignment of lessons, the indispensable habits 
of study to be taught, the most profitable ways 
of directing class work, motivating mathematics 
study, ministering to each person according to 
his abilities and needs. It effectively demon- 
strates the need of arithmetic on the part of 
all high-school students. It is a fresh and in- 
spiring guide for making arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry and their varied extensions the valu- 
able contribution to one’s mental equipment by 
virtue of which mathematics holds place in 
publie education. 


THE LONG HUNT FOR TRANSFER 


Arter fifty years and more of attacks upon 
the theory of mental discipline, the question of 
transfer of power from one study to a general 
ability will interest almost any company of 
schoolmasters. James Robert Overman in a 
late work" confines himself to a limited field 
as affording opportunities for more exact re- 
sults than the earlier appraisals obtained. He 
gives, however, a valuable condensation of the 
work of various investigators: Jastrow, Thorn- 
dike, Starch, Poffenberger and others in their 
search for the ever evasive transfer. Author 
Overman is impelled by a commendable hope. 
By means of a complete description of the tests 
he made, Mr. Overman shows you that his chil- 


maties’’?° will ameliorate. 


10 Ernest R. Breslich, ‘‘Problems in Teaching 
Secondary School Mathematics.’’ The University 
of Chicago Press. 348 pp. $3.00. 

11 James Robert Overman, ‘‘An Experimental 
Study of Certain Factors affecting Transfer of 
Training in Arithmetic.’’ Warwick and York. 
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dren gained in useful amounts a transfer from 
one type of example to another. He devises 
complete plans for the continuance and expan- 
sion of his experiments by such other teachers 
as are willing to do the careful work necessary 
to determine how the hard task done in one 
part of the arithmetic may be utilized with less 
work and more success in other parts. 

No old schoolmaster has any doubt that the 
thrashing he gave one boy, for raising Cain in 
the class of a substitute teacher, effectively, 
though mysteriously, transferred an observance 
of good order to many other little devils and 
kept them quiet, though unlicked, all day long. 
But why the neat papers, gentle voices and 
charming manners practiced by all high-school 
boys and girls in the presence of Miss Fanny 
Gray didn’t affect the boisterous rough-house 
nor mussy papers of these same youngsters in 
the classes of Mr. Hubert Brown was the un- 
solved wonder of my old schoolmaster. He said 
so. He also preached and no doubt believed 
that the hard study of Latin syntax was mak- 
ing us men of high character. Mr. Overman is 
searching for the teaching methods that will 
make the transfer greater and finds some. He 
considers important the suggestions of Bagley 
and of Judd that by exhorting to a general 
habit of neatness in all situations where it is 
worth while, by generalizing experience, by in- 
culeating ideals, a teacher may train us all to 
sweep a room as by God’s laws and make all 
actions fine. 


MISMANAGED AND MUDDLED 


In cozy little hamlets, in bewilderingly large 
cities, the selection of incompetent nobodies as 
school trustees has so often put the greatest of 
the public expenditures into the hands of 
blunderers as to warrant Fletcher Harper 
Swift!” to say that at no time in our history 
have revenues for schools been disbursed in 4 
manner likely to realize sufficient returns. At 
no time has it been adequate to needs. Select 


‘from fiseal policies anywhere the ones that are 


the most unsound, disastrous, and indefensible; 
these are the ones that will be found most widely 
used in the support of schools. 

12 Fletcher Harper Swift, ‘‘Federal and State 


Policies in Public School Finance.’’ Ginn and 
Company, New York. 470 pp. $3.80. 
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Formerly it was general practice, in many 
places it is still the rule, to exclude the superin- 
tendent of schools from participation in the 
financial policies of the system. Assuming that 
a schoolmaster knows nothing of business, board 
members have often managed to keep him in 
that condition. Teachers colleges and depart- 
ments of education in universities have been for 
a few years training school men toward ability 
to break through the barrier. Professor Swift, 
early specializing in administration, soon saw 
the futility of training superintendents in edu- 
eational practices far beyond realization with 
the funds available. His studies made him 
sought by state authorities as financial adviser. 
His surveys gave him acquaintance with diverse 
situations at home and abroad. Twenty-five 
ago he published “Common School 
Funds.” From 1922 to 1925 he issued four 
volumes of studies in publie school finance, 
Kast, West, North, South. He is now professor 
of edueation in the University of California. 

In this present volume he gives to statistics, 
with which the book is richly documented, an 
interest for the general reader by animated 
stories of the struggle of progressive citizens to 
secure national and state endowment for the 
publie education service. He narrates the crea- 
tion, inerease and squandering of the federal 
heritage, the mismanagement and loss of school 
He describes and explains the increase 
of school costs, the declining importance of 
State aid; and the evils of decentralized sup- 
The quest for new sources of revenue, 
the problems of apportionment, remedies re- 
quired, typical systems, tables and comparisons 
of methods, all made usable by a full index, 
make this an invaluable book for rural, village 
or city dweller concerned with putting the 
schools on an efficient basis. 


years 


funds. 


pe rt. 


FOR ORDER IN KNOWLEDGE 
Lovers of order will thank Librarian Bliss'* 
for his produetive study. He realizes that the 
problem of the organization of libraries in- 
volves the systemizing of knowledge and affects 
civilization’s tasks. John Dewey praises the 
wide and solid scholarship of the book. Its 


8 Henry Evelyn Bliss, ‘‘The Organization of 
Knowledge and the System of the Sciences.’’ 


ant Holt and Company, New York. 433 pp. 
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dominant concern is educational. Social knowl- 
edge and cooperation are the only means that 
will bring us out of our desperate straits. If 
leaders and teachers had addressed themseives 
to social and economic studies we wouldn’t be 
in this mess. The world has resources and 
science enough to give a decent living to every- 
body. A completer, more effective organiza- 
tion of science, technology education, govern- 
ment and social team work must be applied to 
life. The classification of Plato, Aristotle, Leib- 
nitz, Compte, Spencer, modern systems, their 
failures and approaches to adequacy are pre- 
sented. Organization is defined and elaborated. 
The improvements desired so that a system may 
be competent to cover the enormously expanded 
and specialized fields of knowledge are pro- 
posed and defended with notable clarity and 
in a broad and liberal spirit. 


LINGUISTIC INTERLUDE 

To rest your mind for the other reviews neces- 
sary for your month’s supply of bookish infor- 
mation, try this: 

The English language needs many 
words. With the millions of literal combina- 
tions not yet used, the absurdity of making one 
word serve for decidedly different concepts 
ought to be remedied. 

A school principal of Newark—there are at 
least nine Newarks in the United States; take 
your choice—was called to the aid of a young 
girl teacher, whom he found standing in a 
corner threatened by a boy pupil, the other 
children paralyzed with terror. Mr. Principal 
felled the youth, lifted him and booted him out 
of the door. An excited boy shouted. “Bully!” 
and was immediately thrashed for calling the 
principal names. 


more 


TRAITS OF PRE-SCHOOLERS 


BesivEs the qualities usually measured by the 
now common tests there is much else that is 


valuable in one’s make-up. Dr. Nelson goes 
after these things as observed in pre-school chil- 
dren.’ 

She deseribes her study and conclusions as 
to resistance, persistence, talkativeness and 
spontaneity of little children. 

14 Janet Fowler Nelson, ‘‘ Personality and In- 


telligence.’’ Teachers College Press, Columbia 
University, New York. 62 pp. $1.50. 
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A MYSTERY SOLVED 
Aut the lovely musie-teachers and supervisors 
with are a 
mystifying puzzle in one respect. Why did 
none of them get their children to engage in 
The English 


trainers, 


it has been my fortune to work 


vocal and written composition? 


teachers, drawing teachers, manual 
domestie art and science ladies were all giving 
their children the joy of creation, but I never 
found a musie instructor in the publie schools 
who had the children make up tunes or who 
could tell me why not. In a few minutes I 
could get any class I ever visited to set “Jack 
Jill” or Mother Goose stanza to an 
original melody. I must ask Hughes Mearns 
why the tuneful members of our service are so 
lacking in this line. Silver, Burdett and Com- 


pany have sent me a new book?® which I, not 


and any 


being a musician, find decidedly unique in that 
it is so written that an ordinary school superin- 
tendent can understand it. I am convinced that 
a study of it will enable a common man to ask 
questions that will help break the tradition that 
the musie of his schools is a holy-of-holies wafer 
that he is to swallow with his eyes shut. 

I search this book for solution of the mystery 
of absence of composition from school music 
exercises. Apparently it is not absent from 
Kansas City where Miss Glenn, one of the 


authors, is supervisor, nor from Lawrence Col- 
lege where the other author, Professor Mursell, 
In many places throughout 
the book such matter-of-fact reference is made 
to “creative projects” as to imply that what I 
couldn’t find a few years ago is tripping gaily 
through the schools from kindergarten to junior 


teaches education. 


college. In the little town in France which 
harbored milady and me for some years, the 
boys and girls wrote their melodies as com- 
monly as ours do their English compositions. 

In the third grade, remarks my Glenn-Mursell 
advisers, the child should be able to develop 
significant musie of his own. It is developed 
by feeling for phrases, not for separate notes. 
An attempt to have the child build his tune by 
deciding what the next note ought to be will 
inevitably fail. 

This book is not written for musie super- 
visors, the authors declare, but for the working 

15 James L. Mursell, Mabel Glenn, ‘‘The Psy- 


chology of School Music Teaching.’’ Silver, Bur- 
dett and Company, New York. 378 pp. $2.40. 
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Accordingly, technical aspects are 
avoided. Relevant studies are translated into 
teaching situations. 

When we first saw drawing introduced into 
school we heard a protest that the training of 
draughtsmen or artists was no proper aim for 
public education. All of us have been pretty 
well supplied with the answer. English com- 
position is not taught with the aim of making 
authors. We don’t have school plays so that 
we may train for the stage. The Glenn-Mursell 
doctrine is that appreciation is the central aim 
of music education and, as amateur painting is 
a prime aid to the enjoyment of art and nature, 
so are school singing, playing and composing 
direct aids to the refining and perfecting in- 


teacher. 


fluence of music upon the soul. 

The psychology herein presented is elevating 
and dignified but it doesn’t get out of sight in 
the high empyrean where some of the dear 
school musicians are wont to soar. 

It tackles the monotones, real and make-be 
lieve, voice-building and control, toy orchestras, 
rhythm training, tests—practically everything 
you are likely to meet in school and especially 
the nature of the youngsters whom you teach, 
what music should do for them, and how it 
should be directed in order that it will do this. 


AS GREEK MOTHERS TOLD ’EM 

In the midst of the tests, researches, year- 
books and other solidly nutritious plants of the 
Browns’ garden of publications springs an ex- 
quisite little flower “Greek Tales for Tiny 
Tots.”?® From the cover in black and gold to 
the last baby design on the back, the book is a 
delight. The Crawfords say it was fun making 
it for their children. It shows it. Even the 
publisher dances with the joy of it through a 
preface not at all dignified. Because it is ab- 
surd to believe that little Pericles or baby 
Alcibiades first got their myths direct from 
Homer, Papa and Mama Crawford, one with 
words and one with pictures, put the grand old 
tales charmingly into the form that Bill and 
Jack and the other kiddies adore. Pictures? 
They’re an enchantment! I have to take my 
hands from writing this so as to clap them. 
Christmas is coming. Better list this for the 
kindergarten class. 


16 John and Pauline Crawford, ‘‘Greek Tales for 
Tiny Tots.’’ Publie-School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 83 pp. $1.25. 








